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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 



REPORT OF THE CHANCELLOR FOR THE YEAR 

1914-1915 

To the Council of New York University: 

In accordance with the requirements of the University 
Statutes, I have the honor to present herewith an account of 
the progress of the University during the academic year 
ended June the thirtieth, 1915, and of the present needs of 
the institution. In certain particulars, the record is brought 
down to the end of the calendar year 1915. The reports of 
the several deans and other officers of administration accom- 
pany this report. In view of their intrinsic value, as well as 
of the impossibility of covering in my own report even the 
main movements of the University year in all of our schools 
and divisions, I would call particular attention to those 
special reports : 

Numbers 

The most obvious fact in the situation which has developed 
during these months is the overcrowding of our buildings. 
It is evident that a fairly rapid increase of student regis- 
tration must now be expected as a normal condition of our 
University life. Exclusive of the Summer School and the 
Extramural Division, the registration ten years ago (1904-05) 
was 2,211; five years ago (1909-10) it was 3,473; while during 
the year to which this report particularly relates (1914-15) 
it was 5,821. The average yearly increase for the first five 
years of the ten-year period, 1904-05 to 1914-15, was 252.4, 
and the percentage of increase during that period was 57.1 
per cent; for the past five years, 1909-10 to 1914-15, the 
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average annual increase has been 469.6, while the percentage 
of increase for these five years was 67.6 per cent. The 
statement of registration for October, 1914, showed an in- 
crease of 490 students over the registration of October, 1918, 
an increase of 10.4 per cent, while the statement for October, 
1915, shows an increase over the preceding year of 675 stu- 
dents, or 13.0 per cent. We have here not only a rapid in- 
crease but also a rising rate of increase. 

What should be our attitude toward the crude fact of 
growth in numbers? It would not be surprising if the aca- 
demic world were affected somewhat by the popular opinion 
which takes such growth as a measure of success. In our 
rapidly changing society, an institution, like a tree, is likely to 
increase in size from year to year if there is any vigorous life 
in it. If we have faith in the kind of education we have to 
offer, we are glad to see its benefits extended to a widening 
constituency. 

At the same time, we know that "It is not growing like a 
tree" that increases the total of an institution's service to the 
community. We had rather have less of bulk, if thereby we 
can gain a better and more influential quality. I think 
there are very few university men who do not hold this view. 
We are not carried away by any worship of bigness. The 
main thought that comes to us with the steady advance of 
New York University in numerical rank among the univer- 
sities of this country is an appalling sense of responsibility 
and of the inadequacy of our educational appliances. 

Prom a practical point of view, the question is whether 
we can educate the larger numbers as effectively and as eco- 
nomically as we could educate a smaller number. 

I should say that in our Medical College and our Schools 
of Law and Commerce, any further increase in numbers would 
be accompanied either by a lowering of the standard of in- 
struction or by an increase in the cost per student for teaching 
and administration. In all of the other schools, six in 
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number, we could care for much larger numbers with a gain 
in both economy and efficiency, if only we had room in which 
they could be accommodated. 

Buildings 

Just now the acute need is the need of more room. Along 
with this is the need of better laboratory equipment and 
better libraries. The reports of the several deans, presented 
herewith, show that it is no ordinary need we are facing at 
the present time, but one that has reached a most critical 
stage, involving the University in serious and imminent 
dangers. Unless new buildings and appliances shall be pro- 
vided, we cannot, at any one of our university centers, 
maintain our present standard of instruction, with the larger 
classes that are sure to come to us in the immediate future. 

It is hard to make out how we can care for larger numbers 
in any way without new buildings. Our limit of capacity 
is not only reached but exceeded. Forty-eight students have 
been excluded this term from the laboratory classes in Chem- 
istry at University Heights. Classrooms and elevator service 
at Washington Square are intolerably crowded, in spite of the 
fact that a four-story Annex has been rented to accommodate 
the overflow. We have not only discontinued the adver- 
tising of several schools of the University for the coming 
year, but are obliged to consider seriously the setting of an 
arbitrary limit to the registration of students at University 
Heights and in one or two of the down-town schools. 

The greatest financial need of the University is clearly 
that of largely increased endowment. It is only because 
the need of equipment and room is forced upon us as one that 
must be met before we welcome our next incoming classes, 
that I turn aside from that larger problem to make this 
urgent appeal for laboratories and buildings for classrooms. 

At University Heights we have a campus of great beauty, 
capable of accommodating five times the number of students 
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now enrolled. The permanent buildings already erected on 
this site are part of an harmonious and really magnificent 
architectural scheme. There should now be added new 
laboratories for Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, and an 
Engineering Building, each taking its appropriate place in the 
general composition. Other parts of this scheme are ur- 
gently needed — a building for commons and student organ- 
izations, a gymnasium, and in the near future an additional 
dormitory. 

At Washington Square, a situation not only convenient but 
attractive for down-town schools, we need at once a building 
for Commerce and related subjects, and a dormitory with 
auditorium and gymnasium. 

At the center alongside of Bellevue Hospital, we need an 
addition to our Medical College buildings, a dormitory, and 
a building for the Veterinary College. 

Unification 

There is nothing more encouraging in the internal affairs 
of the University than the growing solidarity of the student 
body and of the teaching staff. This has been emphasized 
anew by the successful celebration of "University Day," 
for the second time, on the tenth of October, 1914, and for the 
third time on the twelfth of October, 1915. Each year this 
occasion brings together a larger company at University 
Heights, for the single purpose of cementing the bonds that 
bind together all divisions of the University, and each year 
it calls forth stronger expressions of interest on the part of 
our students. 

In February and March, 1915, there was held a series of 
four gatherings of the faculties of all of the schools for the 
discussion of principles underlying the larger problems of 
University policy. These Conferences, which were attended 
by the ladies, not only strengthened the sentiment of unity 
in our widely scattered corps of instruction, but also quick- 
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«ned the thought of the University as directed toward its 
public responsibilities in their widest significance. 

A more mechanical unification was the establishment, at 
the beginning of the current year, of a central recording office 
at Washington Square. This office cares for the records of 
five divisions, namely, the Graduate School, the School of 
Pedagogy, the Washington Square College, the Summer 
School, and the Extramural Division. It brings into close 
proximity the offices of the Deans and Secretaries, thereby 
facilitating agreement on the numerous questions affecting 
the relations to each other of any two or more of these schools. 
It makes it possible to enroll students of the first three of 
these divisions with a minimum of loss in time and effort, 
and to answer promptly and consistently, the innumerable 
inquiries of such students. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the value to the University 
of the close codperation during the past term of the secre- 
taries of these several divisions, who have constituted the im- 
mediate working council of the central office; and of the 
tactful and indefatigable service of Professor Kohl, who has 
been their active executive in bringing the new system 
into working order. 

Graduate School 

The Graduate School has lost during the past year the 
leadership of Dean Daniel W. Hering, who, having reached the 
statutory age of retirement, has withdrawn from this service, 
while retaining for the time being a portion of his regular 
teaching, in accordance with the new regulation of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Under the deanship of Professor Hering, 
the Graduate School had grown from 200 to 411 students, 
and the requirements as to admission, courses, and degrees 
had been materially strengthened. 

The withdrawal from the University of Dr. John Henry 
MacCracken, to become President of Lafayette College, 
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took from us the Secretary of the Graduate School, who had 
contributed largely to its development in recent years* 
Professor Theodore F. Jones w&s chosen to succeed him as 
acting secretary. The Chancellor serves for the time being 
as Acting Dean of the School. No permanent appointment 
having as yet been made to the position in the Graduate 
School left vacant by the retirement of Professor Francis H. 
Stoddard, we were fortunate in securing for the year 1914-15 
the service of Professor Felix E. Schelling of the University 
of Pennsylvania as special lecturer, a service which Professor 
Schelling has kindly continued for the year 1915-16. The 
resignation of Dr. Louis Delamarre, after several years of 
valued service in the Graduate School, left a gap in our grad- 
uate courses in the Romance Languages for the year 1915-16, 
which has been filled in part by a course which Professor 
Christian Gauss of Princeton University has kindly con- 
sented to give for the current year, and in part by courses 
offered by the newly elected head of the Department of 
Romance Languages, Professor Earle B. Babcock. 

School of Pedagogy 
The School of Pedagogy has now been in existence twenty- 
five years. It may fairly claim the honor of being the first 
establishment for the training of teachers in this country 
regularly organized as one of the schools of a university. 
From the beginning it has had the invaluable support and 
advice of the Women's Advisory Committee. The Doctors 
of Pedagogy of this School, 158 men and women having taken 
that degree in the course of its history, celebrated its quarter- 
centennial in May last at a special luncheon at University 
Heights. A permanent memorial, now in course of prepa- 
ration, is to take the form of a volume embodying some 
of the best contributions to educational science which 
have been made hitherto by students and instructors of the 
school. 
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With a view to simplification of procedure, an arrangement 
lias been made with the Washington Square College, under 
which the courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Pedagogy are now administered by the faculty of that 
college, the courses in Pedagogy still being taught by members 
of the Faculty of the School of Pedagogy, who are at the same 
time members of the College Faculty. 

The group of courses arranged for teachers of defective 
and backward children is one of the most promising of tfap 
University's recent undertakings in the training of teachers, 
but it still awaits a fully satisfactory form of organization. 
Involving as it does coSperation from the side of the Medical 
College and that of the Extramural Division, it cannot be 
conducted merely as a division of the School of Pedagogy. 
The faculty of the School of Pedagogy is, however, warmly 
interested in this group of courses, some of which are given by 
professors from their own membership; while the active 
promotion of the enterprise has devolved upon Mrs. Bodman, 
the president of the Women's Advisory Committee, with 
the assistance of a special advisory sub-committee, and the 
administrative direction upon Professor James E. Lough. I 
know of no division of the University in which there is 
making a more intelligent and resolute effort to work 
through a problem that is beset with uncertainties and 
difficulties, toward the consummation of a much-needed 
public service. 

The School of Pedagogy is this year devoting especial 
attention to the development of its courses of graduate 
research, in which some of its best work has been done in 
the past and will doubtless be done in larger measure in the 
future. 

Dean Balliet will spend the year chiefly on the Pacific 
Coast, on leave of absence, Professor Lough being acting 
dean in his absence, and a portion of his courses being given 
by Professor Kohl. 
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Washington Square College 
The Washington Square College is now in good working 
order, under its new form of organization. It has shown a 
healthy growth of student attendance from year to year, 
running as follows: 

1913 19U 1916 
October registration 375 396 460 

Including the February registration, the attendance for the 
year 1914-15 was 457, and it is fair to expect that it will go 
over five hundred for the present academic year. It is evi- 
dent that the stiffening of requirements and the organization 
of the curriculum of this division has made it more attractive 
to a desirable class of students, while it is equally clear that 
its growth has not been at the expense of the original College 
of the University, now at University Heights. 

The main responsibility for the direction of the Washington 
Square College has fallen to its secretary, Mr. DeWitt, whose 
report on its progress and needs will be found worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

School of Commerce 

The extraordinary growth of the student body of the School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance has not slackened, 
reaching 2,433 in October, 1914, and a total for the year, in- 
cluding the February registration, of 2,711, while the regis- 
tration in October, 1915, is 2,745. At the same time, there 
has been a noteworthy spread of studies of the commerce 
group into other divisions of the University. 

The new commerce section in the College, together with 
the parallel course in Industrial Engineering in the School 
of Applied Science, is arousing new interest in the student 
body at University Heights. The combined course in general 
and commercial studies in the Washington Square College 
offers large promise, which we have only begun as yet to 
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realize. Regular students in economics, government, and 
related subjects occupy a position of increasing importance 
in our Graduate School. Especial attention has been called 
during the past year to points of contact between the School 
of Commerce and the School of Law. It has long been the 
practice of the Faculty of Law to encourage students who had 
time for such studies to take certain Commerce courses. The 
School of Pedagogy is interested in provision for the training 
of teachers of commercial subjects, although circumstances 
have hitherto thrown the most of such instruction into classes 
in the School of Commerce. The recent development of ex- 
tension courses in Commerce, under the formal direction of 
the Extramural Division, is highly significant. Among the 
most important of these are the American Institute courses 
in the financial district of the city, the courses for municipal 
employees given at the Municipal Building, and courses at 
Newark, New Jersey, given under the auspices of the Newark 
Institute. 

Such development in many directions is to be anticipated 
in this center of world commerce. With due regard for 
standards and organization, it should contribute permanently 
to a sound development of the University as a whole. 

Within the School of Commerce, one of the most important 
changes of the past year is that looking to a better handling 
of the day classes of the school. These classes are largely 
made up of students coming from a distance for the purpose 
of devoting their whole time to their studies. There are 
this year 307 students enrolled in these classes. They come 
from twenty-five states and nine foreign countries. It is 
evident that this might soon become the strong central core 
of the school. The change that has been made this year con- 
sists in the recognition of the day classes as constituting a 
separate division of the School, and the appointment of 
Assistant Professor Philip B. Kennedy as director of the di- 
vision. Professor Kennedy has entered upon this work 
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with vigor and intelligence, and the arrangement promises 
good results. 

A further differentiation of the large student body in the 
School of Commerce is desirable. There are now 231 stu- 
dents in that school who hold a regular bachelor's degree in 
arts or science. These graduate students should, I think, 
form a division by themselves, with a clear separation from 
the other classes as regards the kind of instruction which they 
shall receive, and with the probability that this separate 
division will eventually develop into a graduate school of 
business administration. 

The question regarding such reorganization is not a simple 
one. It often happens that the mature and experienced 
undergraduate student in the School of Commerce is better 
able to do the work of an advanced grade than is the young 
man fresh from college. This fact points to the desirability 
of still further differentiation of classes and of instruction 
in this school. 

Government and Public Affairs 
The steadily increasing service of the division of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs, established three years ago, when 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks was called to be its head, ac- 
centuates the desire that this department should now be 
placed upon a permanent foundation. It has been main- 
tained hitherto by the annual gifts of the group of guarantors 
who first made its establishment possible. The sum of ten 
thousand dollars annually, which was originally subscribed 
for this purpose, is now inadequate to the needs of a rapidly 
growing work. It is greatly to be desired that an endowment 
of three hundred thousand dollars be provided for this pur- 
pose. 

The record of this department in the first three years of its 
activity is impressive. The Theodore Greely White Fund, 
now amounting to $90,916.84, which was secured soon after 
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the establishment of the department, has made possible the 
carrying on of a wide work in the civic education of young 
men and boys at various social centers, especially on the 
West Side of Manhattan. This work, which is carried on 
under the immediate direction of Mr. William Lamkie, with 
Government House as its center, shows a wide range of activ- 
ities. It reaches this year in its various groups approximately 
2,500 men and boys. Incidentally, Government House 
serves as a laboratory, or an observation and experiment 
station, in practical government, and advanced students of 
the University are making special studies in connection 
with its work. 

It was through the cooperation of the department of Gov- 
ernment and Public Affairs that our Extramural Division 
was enabled last year to open the classes carried on for the 
city government in the Municipal Building. The pioneer 
work of Mr. Milton E. Loomis, instructor in government, 
in the establishment and supervision of these courses, is of 
lasting value. 

Another member of the department, Assistant Professor 
Stuart Cameron McLeod, has rendered equally important 
service in the successful opening of the group of courses for 
employees in the financial district of the city, given in coopera- 
tion with the American Institute. 

The miscellaneous public services which Professor Jenks 
and his associates in the department have rendered are 
widely known, and are too numerous for detailed mention 
here. 

Those which have been mentioned belong to what may be 
called the outside activities of the department. The regular 
class instruction is carried on this year in sixteen courses 
with a registration of 421 students. Courses are offered in 
American Government, The Principles of Politics, The 
Relation of Government to Business, Municipal Government, 
Municipal Administration, Principles and Practice of Ad- 
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ministration, American Political Parties, Immigration, Social 
Legislation, Governments of Europe, International Law, 
Constitutional Law, Municipal Finance. 

Taken all together, this must be regarded as a strong show- 
ing for the first three years of the department's history, and 
one that gives high promise for its continued usefulness. 
More significant than any of the particular things accom- 
plished, is the strong emphasis which has been laid upon prep- 
aration for public service in its widest range. Of no less 
importance is the fact that students preparing for commercial 
pursuits have had their attention drawn to a careful study of 
the mutual relations of government and business. 

I believe the liberal endowment of such a department 
would be of clear advantage to the community and the com- 
monwealth, and am, accordingly, asking with strong confi- 
dence for such endowment, in the amount of $300,000. 

Business Fellowships 
One of the most interesting of the newer undertakings has 
not yet found its definite place in any of our existing schools. 
This is the provision for business fellowships. There are 
fifteen of these fellows now working on regular appointments. 
They have been carefully selected from about three hundred 
applicants. They are college graduates from various in- 
stitutions and from widely scattered sections of the country. 
Approximately one-half of their time is given to the business 
houses in which they are severally employed, and the remain- 
ing half to their studies in the University. They are regis- 
tered in courses in our School of Commerce and Graduate 
School, according to their various needs, and are also brought 
together in one seminar course conducted by Professor Ken- 
nedy. The arrangement represents a fruitful idea in our 
newer occupational education, and the reports which have 
thus far been received regarding its practical operation are 
altogether encouraging. 
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Law School 

Aside from its growth in numbers, the most noteworthy 
fact in the recent history of the School of Law is the move- 
ment for the regular organization of the year of graduate 
instruction which has been formally authorized by the Coun- 
cil, but has not yet come into being. It is not unlikely that 
a working plan for such a course will be brought into shape 
during the present year. 

The Woman's Law Class, with its short course of general 
information regarding legal principles and practices, had in 
the past year a registration of sixty-five students; while 
eighty women were registered in the regular three-year course 
of the Law School. 

The serious loss to the Woman's Law Class in the death of 
Mrs. Ray^-Smith of its staff of lecturers, in the summer of 
1914, was mentioned in my annual report of last year. 

At University Heights 

The first report of Dean Bouton presents an illuminating 
analysis of the present situation as regards the University 
College, and to some extent of the whole situation at Univer- 
sity Heights. In most respects this is highly encouraging, 
except for the really alarming congestion of our laboratories. 
With the needed additions to its buildings and endowment, 
the old College will manifestly continue to play its full part 
as the vital core and center of our University system. It 
seems probable, indeed, that it will play a relatively greater 
part. Along with the School of Applied Science, it is coming 
into closer relations with the Borough of the Bronx, in which 
it is situated. The Faculty have recently organized for the 
furtherance of scientific activity in their own membership. 
An admirable spirit prevails in the student body. 

The Campus Concert course, which has been for some years 
past a highly pleasing feature of the life at the Heights, 
continues without interruption. 
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In my annual report of last year, I spoke of the irreparable 
loss the University has suffered in the death of Professor 
William K. Gillett, of the class of '80, head of our depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. Those who had the privilege 
of knowing the man, and knew the high and devoted service 
which he rendered his University, are keenly conscious of 
the fact that his place among us was unique, that what was 
taken away from us was altogether himself. Professor Gil- 
lette widow and his surviving brother carried out his often 
expressed but unrecorded wish that his valuable Romance 
library should become a part of the library of the University. 
This collection consists of 2,895 volumes. His friends have 
raised a fund for the up-keep and enlargement of this collec- 
tion. Members of his College class have presented his por- 
trait, in oil, to the University. 

As the new head of the department of Romance Lan- 
guages, we have been fortunate in securing Professor Earle 
B. Babcock, of the University of Chicago, who is fast mak- 
ing with us a place of his own. 

The extension, two stories in height, which was added to 
one of our temporary buildings before the opening of the 
Summer School of 1915, has increased by about 1,500 square 
feet the space available for our biological laboratory, and 
made a like addition to the room of the department of En- 
gineering Drawing. This has afforded relief to two hard- 
pressed departments, but such relief can be only temporary 
at best. 

Medical College 

The one-year medical preparatory course at the Heights 
has been decidedly successful. It is now insuring a larger 
first-year class at the Medical College than the normal 
number before the year of college preparation was required. 
There are 168 first-year men at the Medical College this fall. 
The medical preparatory class at the Heights numbers 181. 
Last year seventy-four medical preparatory students en- 
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tered in February. The addition of that number in Feb- 
ruary next would give us a total registration for the year in 
this medical preparatory class of £05. Allowing for a normal 
proportion of losses, we may expect in the fall of 1916 an 
entering class of 175 or more in the Medical College. This 
is a larger number than can be properly cared for in our lab- 
oratories. At certain other points, the Medical College has 
reached the limit of its facilities. 

The state of New Jersey, from which an important frac- 
tion of our medical student body is drawn, has advanced its 
requirements for medical practice to include a second medical 
preparatory year of college grade. Ten states now make this 
requirement. I think we should this year announce such an 
advance in our own requirements, to go into effect at a des- 
ignated time in the near future. This may ease the pressure 
on the Medical College, but it will make a still further de- 
mand on our laboratory facilities at University Heights. 

An optional second medical preparatory year is already 
offered at the Heights, and twenty students are now enrolled 
in this class. At the same time that we are determining 
when this optional year should be made obligatory, careful 
consideration should be given to the question whether the stu- 
dent at the close of his six-year collegiate and professional 
course should not receive the degree of Bachelor of Science 
along with that of Doctor of Medicine. There are well 
known precedents for such an arrangement and it has al- 
ready been recommended by the Faculty of our Medical 
College. 

It is the Medical College, along with the two schools at the 
Heights, which is mainly responsible for our annual deficit* 
The deficits of the several divisions at Washington Square 
are by no means negligible, but they are still relatively un- 
important, while the Schools of Law and Commerce are still 
making large annual contributions to the support of the rest 
of the University. For two years the Medical College 
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deficit was over $21,000. The past year it has fallen to less 
than $18,000. If the expenditures for salaries and teaching 
facilities are not increased, this deficit may be reduced some- 
what further, till the requirement of a second medical pre- 
paratory year is put in force. Then some increase may again 
be expected, but I think not so great as that which followed 
the first requirement of college preparation. 

In the meantime, however, some of our best professors in 
the Medical College are inquiring when there will be a reason- 
able advance in their salaries. An increase of at least a 
million dollars in the endowment of the Medical College is 
needed at once, in order to wipe out the annual deficit and 
provide for necessary improvements. 

The Public Health authorities of the city having insisted 
that Dr. Park give up his deanship if he were to continue 
as director of the city laboratories, he has ceased to be dean, 
but will continue his courses of instruction in the Medical 
College. Dr. Samuel A. Brown has been made Acting Dean, 
and Dr. Park will serve as Chairman of the Advisory Faculty. 

The memory of Dean LeFevre is cherished in the Medical 
College and in the University at large. Mrs. LeFevre, in 
addition to her gift of $10,000 toward a deanship fund in 
his memory, has presented to the University College the 
valuable microscope with which he carried on his own special 
researches, and to the Medical College his medical library of 
1,268 volumes. His colleagues have raised a fund for the 
Egbert LeFevre library, now amounting to $4,820.47. 

As the year 1915 draws to a close, the Medical College has 
suffered another severe loss in the death of Dr. A. Alexander 
Smith, on December the 13th. Dr. Smith had been con- 
nected with the corps of instructors, first of the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, and later of the combined College, 
constituting the Medical Department of New York Univer- 
sity, for a period of thirty-eight years. He had devoted an 
immense amount of unselfish and unrequited vigor to the 
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building up of the Medical College, to which he contributed 
not only his professional skill but also the incalculable ad- 
vantage of his unique and delightful personality. A host of 
his colleagues and present and former students deeply mourn 
the loss. 

Among the interesting developments of the year in the 
Medical College have been the promising beginnings made 
in the course for Public Health Officials, and the provision 
noted elsewhere for the recovery ward which has been in- 
stalled through the generosity of Mrs. James B. Clemens. 

Veterinary College 

The illness of Dean Coates and other untoward circum- 
stances rendered the year 1914-15 a critical one in the history 
of the Veterinary College. With the opening of the present 
college year, an arrangement has been made under which the 
lectures and an important part of the laboratory instruction 
of this school are now given in the buildings of the Medical 
College. This arrangement is advantageous to the Veter- 
inary College, which shows an increase in the number of 
students from fifteen a year ago to twenty-six at the present 
time. The steadfast devotion with which the Faculty of this 
College have carried forward its work in the face of serious 
difficulties is matched by the unselfish cooperation extended 
to them by the Faculty of the Medical College. The smaller 
college will be able to make good return for this timely assis- 
tance when it shall have developed to a point where it can 
offer facilities for the study of comparative medicine. 

For the present, however, while the continued existence and 
the moderate growth of the Veterinary College seems assured, 
its condition causes serious concern. It is not to be for- 
gotten that this is the oldest Veterinary College in this 
country, and that the service it has rendered in the past and 
its promise of future usefulness have been recognized by 
the state, which has created it a State Veterinary College 
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by legislative act of February 26, 1913. Its immediate 
needs are a building for its use, to be erected in the neigh- 
borhood of the Medical College building, and a state appro- 
priation for the strengthening of its course of instruction. 

The automobile industry has affected the relative impor- 
tance of the horse alone of our domestic animals, and has not 
even begun to render the horse a negligible quantity. Our 
other animal industries are as important as ever, and are 
growing to enormous proportions with the growth of our 
population. There is every reason why the Veterinary 
College should have a place of increasing importance in our 
university system. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the fact that Dr. A. Liautard, 
Dean-Emeritus of the Veterinary College, now living in Paris, 
has presented to the College his scientific library, as an- 
nounced in my annual report of a year ago. Dr. Liautard has 
now supplemented this gift with that of his valuable anatomi- 
cal museum, the use of which in the old quarters on Fifty- 
fourth Street had long been enjoyed by the members of the 
College. Mention should also be made of the continued 
generosity to the College of Dr. John P. Munn of the Uni- 
versity Council, who has helped it through some of the most 
difficult passages in its history. 

Municipal Courses 
In my annual report of last year, I gave an account of the 
good beginning made, in cooperation with the mayor and the 
city chamberlain, in the conduct of courses for city employees, 
at the Municipal Buildings. Two groups of courses were 
offered, one of them for the clerical branches of the public 
service and the other for the engineering branches. In the 
courses of the former group 259 students were enrolled for the 
year 1915-16, and in those of the latter group 140 students. 
These courses were conducted under the general oversight 
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of our Extramural Division, with Mr. Milton £. Loomis 
giving them immediate direction. For the engineering 
courses, we had the invaluable assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee of engineers, under the chairmanship of Mr. Robert 
Ridgway, and with Mr. Charles St. John Warner giving 
personal attention to the arrangements. 

The city authorities found it advisable to enlarge this 
program for the year 1915-16, by adding courses to be pro- 
vided by the City College. A competent committee has 
been formed for the direction of these courses, in immediate 
connection with the city government, the City Chamberlain 
serving as its chairman. This committee has arranged for a 
strong group of courses for the current year, to be given in 
part by New York University and in part by the City College. 

Publications 
A steady stream of scientific and literary publications goes 
forth from the University, particularly from its staff of in- 
struction, as indicated by the lists which are published from 
time to time in this series of annual reports. I have been 
particularly impressed with the volumes which have recently 
been added to this output, and all friends of the University 
must be gratified with the highly favorable notices which 
some of them have received. At the risk of omitting some 
which are worthy of mention in the same group, I would call 
especial attention to two productions of Professor Sillier 
which are everywhere recognized as representative of Amer- 
ican scholarship at its best, namely, Cicero of Arpinum 
(Yale University Press, 1914), and the work prepared in 
collaboration with Professor Botsf ord of Columbia Univer- 
sity, entitled Hellenic Civilization (Columbia University 
Press, 1915). There should be added the beautiful and 
scholarly volume, James Shirley, Dramatist, both written and 
published by Professor Arthur H. Nason (New York, 1915); 
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and the timely work by Professor Edwin J. Clapp, entitled 
Economic Aspects of the War (Yale University Press, 1915,) 
which has commanded wide attention. A striking and at- 
tractive example of the considerable volume of publications 
which issues from our School of Commerce is the work on 
Advertising: Its Principles and Practice, prepared in collab- 
oration, by Professor George B. Hotchkiss, Dr. Harry L. 
Hollingworth, Mr. Harry Tipper, and Mr. Frank Alvah Par- 
sons. A number of important contributions to experimental 
surgery, in the form of reprints from various professional and 
scientific journals, have been bound together in one volume, 
issued in a limited edition, by Dr. John W. Draper, with an 
introduction by Dr. William J. Mayo, entitled Surgical 
Pathological Physiology. 

The time seems ripe for the establishment of a New York 
University Press, and plans for this important adjunct of our 
academic life are now in course of formulation by the Uni- 
versity Senate. 

Gifts and Bequests 

Gifts and bequests to the University in money aggregated 
$45,745.85 during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, and 
$27,217.17 has been added during the period of six months 
extending from that date to January 1, 1916. The apprecia- 
tion of these gifts, and of contributions of books and 
apparatus, by the University has been expressed to the 
several donors. 

Gifts included $4,000 from Dr. William H. Nichols for the 
Havemeyer Laboratory Improvement account; $1,259 from 
a number of donors to establish the William Kendall Gillett 
Memorial Library Fund; and $939 from the alumni and 
friends of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
to establish the School of Commerce Building Fund. Of 
the amount contributed toward the Gillett Memorial Li- 
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brary Fund, $1,000 was from alumni of the class of 1880, 
through Dr. Charles S. Benedict. 

A bequest of $1,000 under the will of Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, 
late Professor of Surgery in the University and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, received in November, 1914, 
will be used to establish the Joseph D. Bryant Medical Eth- 
ics Fund. The income will be expended, in compliance with 
the terms of the will, in impressing upon the members of 
each graduating class the importance of the principles of medi- 
cal ethics. "This bequest," Dr. Bryant stated in his will, 
"is made with the belief that early admonition and the im- 
planting of preventive means to seductive inclinations or 
dangers, is the surest method of securing ethical practice 
in human affairs. It is provided in this connection that the 
teaching of such ethics shall be done by one whose recog- 
nized practical devotion to the principles thereof shall be an 
earnest of the sincerity and importance of the instruction. 
The modest dimension of this bequest is hoped to be sugges- 
tive of the belief on my part that the giving of such instruc- 
tion should be regarded by sincere men as an exalted 
opportunity which can in no way be measured by material 
recompense." 

Gifts of 1914-15 for immediate use included $8,284.10 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, for retiring allowances; $7,425 from sixteen donors 
for the special guarantee fund for the Division of Public 
Affairs in the School of Commerce; $5,000 from Dr. Andrew 
Carnegie for the upkeep of the Carnegie Laboratory in the 
Medical College; $4,500 from ten citizens of New York, for 
the Hall of Fame; and $4,400 from the Women's Advisory 
Committee, for current expense of the School of Pedagogy. 
Another gift, which was most keenly appreciated by the 
University, was that of $2,500 from the American Institute 
of the City of New York, for support of its Wall Street 
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courses given under the direction of the Extramural Division 
of the University. 

Since the close of the fiscal year 1914-15, a bequest of 
$10,000 has been received under the will of Miss Cora V. IL 
Catlin, to endow the N. W. Stuyvesant Catlin Scholarship. 
Another bequest, that of Samuel J. Dennis, was received in 
November. The amount was $4,417.11, no limitation being 
placed upon its use. 

Other gifts received since June 30, 1915, include $4,452.58- 
from the Carnegie Foundation for retiring allowances; $2,00fr 
from ten citizens of New York for the Hall of Fame Fund; 
$250 from the American Branch of the Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation for instruction and scholarships in 
the Summer School of 1915; $200 from James Boyd, Esq., 
to increase the Boyd Loan Fund; $150 from Mrs. William 
Kendall Gillett to be used at the direction of the Chancellor; 
$100 from Mrs. Charles E. Sprague for a scholarship in 
the School of Commerce, Amounts, and Finance; and $2,000 
from Mrs. James B. Clemens for the purpose of installing 
recovery wards in the Medical College. A bond of $1,000 
has been received from the College class of 1880, and one of 
$500 from the class of 1890. 

Under the will of Mrs. Clara F. Hitchcock, which was 
contested but has been sustained by the surrogate, the School 
of Pedagogy will receive a specific bequest of $5,000, and one- 
seventeenth of the residuary estate. The provision of the 
will delaying the settlement of the estate for a period of five 
years was stricken out by the surrogate, and unless an appeal 
is taken the bequests will probably be paid in the usual 
course of administration. 

The will of the late Amos F. Eno, which provides a specific 
bequest of $250,000 to the University, is now in the courts, 
being contested by relatives of Mr. Eno who are beneficiaries 
under the will. 
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Under the will of Mrs. Mary Ann Palmer Draper, which 
is now in course of administration, a bequest of $25,000 is 
made for the benefit of the Department of Experimental 
Surgery in the Medical College. 

International Affairs 
One year ago I asked for the endowment of a department of 
International Affairs. The events of the intervening year 
have lent new urgency to that request. All universities, I 
Am sure, have a new responsibility laid upon them, that the 
men and women whom they educate shall be sent out with 
some intelligent conception of our international relations. 
This country has had grave judgments to form touching 
international policies, and we shall have to form such judg- 
ments in the future, it may be in even more difficult situations. 
Our government will require the support of educated public 
sentiment in these affairs; and not a few men of university 
training will be called upon to deal with such affairs, as rep- 
resenting the Nation. It is none too soon to begin sys- 
tematic preparation for these responsibilities. New York 
University, situated in the commercial capital of the Nation, 
has a serious part to play in this matter, and it should be 
played in no petty or ineffective way. Accordingly, I would 
ask with all urgency that endowment be secured for a de- 
partment of International Affairs, in the amount of from 
$250,000 to $300,000. 

Council 
The membership of the Council has been twenty-six, the 
same number as a year ago; one member having been added 
•during the year, the Hon. William R. Willcox, in place of Mr. 
William H. Havemeyer, whose death was recorded with 
♦deep sorrow in my report for 1912-13, and one member hav- 
ing been lost through the resignation of Dr. John H. Mac- 
■Cracken to become President of Lafayette College. Since 
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the close of the year to which this report especially relates,. 
Mr. James Boyd of the College class of '83, and now president 
of the Alumni Association of the College, has been added to 
the membership of the Council, making its present number 
twenty-seven. 

Administrative Changes 

Dr. John H. MacCracken having resigned from his several 
offices in New York University, on assuming the duties of 
President of Lafayette College, including the office of Syndic, 
which he had filled with well known efficiency since the year 
1903, that office has now been discontinued. 

Dr. George C. Sprague, after seven years of efficient service 
as Registrar, has resigned from that office to devote the major 
part of his time to the practice of law. He still retains his 
connection with the University as Instructor in the Law 
School. The position of Registrar has been filled by the 
appointment to that position of Mr. Milton E. Loomis. 

In the School of Commerce, Professor Gerstenberg has 
resigned from the office of Secretary to devote his whole 
attention to teaching, as Director of the Department of 
Finance. His place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Major B. Foster. 

Alumni 

The organizations of the alumni of all of the schools for the 
raising of a million dollar fund was mentioned in my report 
for 1913-14. The general unsettling of business conditions 
caused a postponement of any active campaign for raising 
this fund. With the opening of this academic year, the 
movement was reorganized, Mr. James Abbott, of the College 
class of '83 and a member of the Council, being made its 
chairman. 

It is expected that in the near future this campaign may be 
vigorously prosecuted. Under the present conditions, it is 
extremely desirable that moneys should be secured for build* 
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ings as well as for endowment. The confident loyalty of our 
alumni will be of the greatest value in the present critical 
stage of the growth of the University, and it is to be hoped 
that this plain setting-f orth of the recent progress and present 
needs of the institution may quicken that devotion and con- 
firm that confidence. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 

Chancellor. 

December, 1915. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Office of the Treasures 
Washington Square East 

October twenty-fifth, 1915. 
To the Council of New York University: 

I submit herewith a report of the operations of the Treasurer's 
office for the year ended June 80, 1915. It comprises three exhibits 
and eleven schedules, together with the certificate of Messrs. 
Haskins and Sells, Certified Public Accountants, covering the 
examination of books and vouchers and the checking up of securities. 

Gifts received during the year amounted to $45,745.85. These 
include $4,000 from William H. Nichols, Esq., for the Havemeyer 
Laboratory Improvement, $1,109 from sundry donors to establish 
the William Kendall Gillett Memorial Library Fund, and $1,000 
from the Estate of Joseph D. Bryant to establish the Medical 
Ethics Fund in the University and Bellevue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege. 

Students' fees, for the first time in the history of the University, 
exceeded a half million dollars. The net deficit on operation 
amounted to $39,956.27. The Schools of Law and Commerce, as 
during the previous years, contributed $5,000 each toward the up- 
keep of the University Heights property. 

Call loans outstanding at this date aggregate $145,000. Time 
loans amount to $75,000. Cash on deposit is as follows: National 
City Bank, $32,503.41; Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, $1,079. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) W. M. Kingslet, 
Treasurer. 
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A. CONDENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEETWUNE 30, 1914 AND 
1915— AND COMPARISON 



Junb 30 
1915 1914 



Incrbass DaoBiAn 



ASSETS 
Consolidated Endowment Fund: 

Investment*- Schedule 1 

Spbcial Endowment Funds: 

Investments— Schedule 2 

Spbcial Loan Funds: 

Notes Receivable 

Kbnnbdt Fund Invistiiints: 

Northern Pacific Railway Co. Stock 

Great Northern Railway Co. PfcL Stock . 
Great Northern Iron Ore Certificates. . . . 
Central Syndicate Building Co. Stock . . . 

Total Kennedy Fund Investments 

Total Investments 

Educational Plant— Schedule 4: 

Lands 

Buildings 

Apparatus. Furniture and Fixtures 

Total Educational Plant 

Othrb Propdrtt— Real Ebtatd— Sched- 
ule 5 

Current Assam: 

Cash 

Loans Receivable 

Accounts Receivable 

Total Current Assets 

Total Assam 

LIABILITIES 
8urplus Account— Schedule 6 

MOBTGAOIB ON PROPERTY OTHER THAN EDU- 
CATIONAL Plant 

Endowments and Tbubtb: 

Special Endowments— Schedule 2 

Special Loan Trusts— Schedule 3 

Consolidated Endowments— Schedule 7. . 
Evidences of Revealed Religions Professor- 
ship Fund 

John S. Kennedy Fund 

Cornelius Baker Hall of Philosophy Fund 

Hall of Fame Fund 

Sage Improvement Fund 

Thesis Deposit Fund 

Boat House Fund 

Temporary Fund for Department of Med- 
icine 

Temporary Fund for Department of Musio 

Woman's Law Class Gown Fund 

Sandham Public Speaking Fund 

Special Fund for EngUsh Seminar 

Veterinary College Library Fund 

Washington Square (Book Store) library 

Fund 

School of Commerce Building Fund 

Special Publication Fund— School of Ped- 
agogy 

Total Endowments and Trusts 

Current Liabilities: 

Loans Payable 

Income Tax Withheld 

Overdraft— National City Bank 

Total Current Liabilities 

Suspense Account— Veterinary College 
Unapplied Income From Endowments. . 
(Schedules 2 and 7) 
Total Lubtutobs 



$1,208,583.25 


$1,207,979.50 


$603.75 


101,753.67 


101,753.67 




14.176.11 


12.298.61 


1377.50 


30.775.00 


30.775.00 

12.282.82 

25.000.00 

1.235.00 




12,282.82 




25,000.00 




1,235.00 





$3,697,995.68 


$3,727,843.41 

550,000.00 

102,985.40 

13,662.05 

1,208,580.52 

15,000.00 

69,893.72 

95,000.00 

25,639.00 

1,834.57 

4,434.27 

100.00 

6oo!66 

116.00 

.35 

250.00 

843.71 

4,197.19 




550,000.00 




102,985.40 

14,300.24 

1,211,083.89 

15,000.00 


"'$638.19 
2,503.37 


69,893.72 




95,000.00 

27,889.00 

134.57 

4,954.32 

100.00 


*2,256.66 
520.05 


800.00 


800.00 


141.00 


25.00 


250.00 




843.71 




6,264.86 
939.00 


2,067.67 
939.00 



$69,292.82 


$69,292.82 






$1,393,805.85 


$1,391,324.60 


$2,481.25 




$1,264,949.71 


$1,262,886.35 

2,292,652.39 

365,154.31 


$2,063.36 
15,493.30 
10,785.16 




2,308,145.69 




375,939.47 




$3,949,034.87 $3,920,693.05 


$28^41.82 




$642,171.29 


$641385.29 


$286.00 




$1,189.00 


$3,982.82 
6,247.15 
6,285.25 




$2,793.82 


6,245.15 
10,339.22 


"$4,653.97 


2.00 


$17,773.37 


$16,515.22 


$1,258.15 




$6,002,785.38 


$5,970,418.16 


$32,367.22 





$29,847.73 



1,700.00 

"moo 

!35 



250.00 




250.00 




$1,550,829.71 


$1,543,136.78 


$7,692.93 




$195,000.00 


$140,000.00 
164.20 


$55,000.00 
"'424!57 


$i64.20 


424.57 




$195,424.57 


$140,164.20 


$55,260.37 




$230.86 




$230.86 




8,304.56 


9,273.77 


$969.21 


$6,002,785.38 


$5,970,418.16 


$32,367.22 
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B. FINANCIAL STATEMENT SHOWING OPERATIONS C 

INOC 



Total 



UlflVBRBITT 
COLLBGB 



School of 
Appleed 
Scukci 



SUMMSB 

School 



Law 
School 



Income from Endowments $60,207 .97 

Students' Fees for Instruction 510,044 .44 

Dormitory Rents 14,332.16 

Gifts 41,200.06 

Miscellaneous 2,194.16 

Totallncome $627,978.79 

A.— INSTRUCTION "~" ~~~ ~~ 
Salaries 

a. Cash $390,387.20 

b. Rents 3,695.00 

Library 

a. Books, etc. (Permanent) 5,685.00 

b. Bindings, etc. (Current) 1,207 . 13 

Laboratories and Museums 

a. Equipment (Permanent) 4,665 . 78 

b. Supplies (Current) 25,307.34 

Prizes and Scholarships 8,712.23 

Unclassified 4,606.18 

Total $444,265.86 

B.— PLANT 

University Heights Maintenance... $57,441.96 

Washington Square Maintenance. . . 29,231 . 93 

MedicalCollege Maintenance 26,319.63 

Total $112,993.52 

C— OFFICE 

Pay Roll (Clerical, etc.) $26,370.76 

Postage and Office Supplies 7,997.04 

Advertising 

a. Stated Bulletins 12,277.78 

b. Other Circulars and Advertising 4,499.04 
Association Memberships, Delegates 

and Conventions 791.78 

Unclassified 58.80 

Total $51,995.20 

D.— UNIVERSITY CHARGES 
Joint School Expense, (Commence- 
ment, General Catalog, Joint 

Advertising) $8,542.79 

General Administration 30,527.01 

Interest 8,884.84 

Transferred to Suspense Account. . . 230.86 

Rent 10,494.98 

Total $58,680.48 

A. Instruction $444,265.86 

B. Plant 112,993.52 

C. Office 51,995.20 

D. University Charges 58,680.48 

Total Expense $667,935 . 06 

Totallncome 627,978.79 

Excess of Income 

Excess of Expense $39,956.27 

* Includes $1,700 Sage Improvement Fund Expense. 



$5,641.74 

54,366 63 

5.748.93 

640.00 



$14,085.00 

41,289.00 

5,748.93 



$24,919.50 
2,834.30 



$66,397.30 



$61,122.93 



$27,753.80 



$225.0* 
77,311. 2J 

"" 162.01 



$77,698.2* 
EXPEE 



$49,811.12 
2,450.00 

664.78 



1,338.78 

5,131.50 

40.00 

2,014.30 



$41,622.07 
995.00 

664.79 



215.12 
4,612.56 



1,410.10 



$22,164.92 



137.38 
1,489.82 



$61,450.48 



$18,360.02 



$49,519.64 
$18,374.48 



$23,792.12 



$1,667.03 
250.00 



$18,360.02 



$2,233.67 
530.31 

1,111.74 
122.70 

114.88 



$18,374.48 



$2,019.66 
530.51 

1,156.90 
340.35 

87.91 



$1,917.03 



$551.10 
354.11 



1,185.96 
524.79 



10.00 



$4,113.30 



$356.66 
1,893.78 



$4,135.33 



$585.24 
1,558.11 



$2,625.96 



$152.25 
936.87 



$2,250.44 



$2,143.35 



$1,089.12 



$49,589.03 



2,419 83 
250. 9C 



44.50 



75.00 
394.06 



$52,773.32 



$5,000.01 
7,000. W 



$12,000.00 



$2,260.00 
443.07 

780.74 
1,125. 2C 

122.00 



$4,731.01 



$1,601.54 
3,431.85 



$5,033.3!)^ 

suMMiir 



$61,450.48 

18,360.02 

4,113.30 

2,250.44 



$49,519.64 
18,374.48 
4,135.33 
2,143.35 



$23,792.12 
1,917.03 
2,625.96 
1,089.12 



$86,174.24 
66,397.30 



$74,172.80 
61,122.93 



$29,424.23 
27,753.80 



$19,776.94 



$13,049.87 



$1,670.43 



$52,773.32 

12,000.00 

4,731.01 

5,033.39 



$74,537.72" 
77,698.25 



$3,160.53 
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SOF DIVISIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 80, 1915. 
HOME 



f 


Graduate 
School 


School or 
Pvdaoogt 


School of 
Commbrci 


washington 
Squakh 

COLLNCT 


Mbdical 

COLLBCn 


Vetebinabt 

COLLIGB 


Othbr 

Accounts 


11 


$450.00 
13,195.00 


$4,117.50 
12,156.49 






$12,264.57 
75,907.00 

*8*jjbb*.b6 




$23,424.16 


IS 


$173,919.00 


$21,582.84 


$395.00 


15,002.73 


2i 




5,172.64 


7,495.00 






19,530.42 










2,194.16 


65 

WN8E 


$13,645.00 


$21,446.63 


$181,414.00 


$21,582.84 


$96,371.57 


$395.00 


$60,151.47 



9(3 



93 
030 

5» 
3.C 



$13,087.45 



18.62 
105.00 
80.00 
77.82 



$17,047.73 



424.94 
125.43 



283.45 
52.45 



49.72 



$82,164.77 



1,195.90 
333.10 

1,293.13 
72.00 
120.00 
184.31 



$19,277.59 



22.75 



37.13 



$66,136.33 



749.76 
13,789.86 

89.77 



$29,486.19 
250.00 

314.76 
497.70 

562.29 

54.15 

8,397.23 

348.97 



$13,368.89 



$17,983.72 



$85,363.21 



$19,337.47 



$80,765.72 



$39,911.29 






$500.00 



$1,038.90 



$5,000.00 
630.00 



$500.00 



$26,319.63 



n9,040.43 
1 13,553. 03 



0» 



$500.00 



$1,038.90 



$11,390.00 



$500.00 



$26,319.63 



$22,593.46 



0» 
J 01 



i.JO 

iir 



$527.50 
133.49 



478.45 
3.37 



$1,511.90 
778.62 

667.82 
262.62 

102.53 
10.00 



$13,023.59 
3,493.04 

3,519.40 
1,542.51 

364.46 
10.00 



$850.14 
296.77 



1,003.41 
2.50 



10.00 



$1,824.00 
602.15 

1,782.00 
545.00 



8.80 



$0.11 



$1,569.20 
834.86 

591.36 
30.00 



10.00 



$1,142.81 



$3,333.49 



$21,953.00 



$2,162.82 



$4,761.95 



$0.11 



$3,035.42 



$786.23 
2,029.05 



$270.66 
2,580.15 



$2,808.61 
13,251.45 



$619.99 
2,289.57 



$1,122.90 
1,838.67 



75.15 



$149.83 

642.36 

8384.84 







$8,394.98 








2,100.00 


J* $2,815.28 
IaRY 


$2,850.81 


$24,455.04 


$2,909.56 


$2,961.57 


$394.89 


$11,777.03 


2 $13,368.89 


$17,983.72 
1,038.90 
3,333.49 
2,850.81 


$85,363.21 
11,390.00 
21,953.00 
24,455.04 


$19,337.47 

500.00 

2,162.82 

2,909.56 


$80,765.72 

26,319.63 

4,761.95 

2,961.57 




$39,911.29 


4 500.00 




22,593.46 


1 1,142.81 
ft 2,815.28 


$0.11 
394.89 


3,035.42 
11.777.03 


3 $17,826.98 
5 13,645.00 


$25,206.92 
21,446.63 


$143,161.25 
181,414.00 


$24,909.85 
21,582.84 


$114,808.87 
96,371.57 


$395.00 
395.00 


$77,317.20 
60,151.47 


} ..... 




$38,252.75 










$4,181.98 


$3,760.29 


$3,327.01 


$18,437.30 




$17,165.73 


t Includes $1,524.72 Government House Expense. X Includes Brooklyn Branch and Forum Expense. 
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CONSOLIDATED ENDOWMENT INVESTMENT-^JUNE 30, 1915 
SCHEDULE 1 

THE CONSOLIDATED ENDOWMENT INVESTMENT COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING 
INVESTMENTS OP A BOOK VALUE OP $1,208,583.25, AND REPRESENTS AND IS 
ANSWERABLE FOR THE TRUST FUNDS LISTED IN SCHEDULE 7, AMOUNTING 
TO $1,159,704.46. THE INCOME IS DIVIDED PRO RATA AMONG THE FUNDS, AS 
SHOWN IN SCHEDULE 7. 



BONDS 



4161,000.00 St 
43,000.00 Ui 

40,000.00 ci 

40,000.00 Ei 
21,000.00 D< 



La 

4% 



15,000.00 
12,000.00 

12,000.00 Lake Shore A Michigan Southern Ry. Debentures 1931, 



4%. 



12,000.00 Boorum and Pease Realty Co. Inc. 5% (guaranteed by 



Power Co., 4%.. 



Title Guarantee and Trust Co.). 

10,000.00 Tenth and Twenty-third Street Ferry Co., first mortgage 

10,000.00 N< 

10,000 . 00 Pa mortgage 5% . . . 

8,000.00 Ui it mortgage, 4% . 

8,000 . 00 Or ng mortgage, 4% 

5,000 . 00 Cc uisolidated 5% . . 

3,000.00 Ft nortgage6%.... 

1,000.00 Br ,5% 

1,000.00 Er 

1,000.00 Ba nortgage 4% . . . . 

1,000.00 N< it mortgage 5%. . 

1,000.00 Ga f Title Guarantee 

and Trust Co.) 

1,000.00 Halsey Investing Co., 5% (guaranteed by Title Guarantee 

and Trust Co.) 

1,000.00 Broadway-Flushing Development Co., 5% (guaranteed by 

Title Guarantee and Trust Co.) 

1,000.00 Sea Beach Land Co., 5% (guaranteed by Title Guarantee 

and Trust Co.) 



4418,000. 00 Bonds Total 

STOCKS 

$42,600.00 Gold and Stock Telegraph Co. (426 shares) 

35,000.00 Northern Pacific Railway Co. 7% (350 shares) 

30,000.00 Great Northern Railway Co. preferred 7% (300 ehares) . 

500.00 Union Pacific Railroad Co. preferred (5 shares) 

100.00 Erie Railroad Co., 1st preferred (1 share) 

100.00 Erie Railroad Co., 2d preferred (1 share) 



4108,300.00 Stocks total 

MORTGAGES AND NOTES 

$30,000.00 Wm. C. Bergen, University Avenue, University Heights. 

9,000.00 Dora B. Lough, Andrews Avenue, University Heights. . 

3,947.00 Edna B. Lewis, Sedgwick Avenue, University Heights. . 

2,081.00 Robert Scott, Sedgwick Avenue, University Heights. . . 



BOOK YALCT 

$159,013.89 
34,903.75 
34,421.25 
37,700.00 
21,000.00 

13,175.37 

11335.00 

11,222.50 

12,000.00 

9,812.50 
9,537.50 
9,937.50 
7,720.00 
7,638.74 
4,500.00 
2373.75 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
981.25 
930.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

$394,703.00 

$42,600.00 

44,537.50 

37,523.43 

458.75 

45.50 

35.75 

$125,200.93 

$30,000.00 
9,000.00 
3,947.00 
2,081.00 

$45,028.00 



$8,050.00 
2,200.00 
1,400.00 
1,600.00 
1,050.00 

600.00 

480.00 

480.00 

465.00 

500.00 
400.00 
500.00 
320.00 
320.00 
250.00 
180.00 
50.00 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

39.58 



$2,556.00 

2,450.00 

2,100.00 

20.00 



450.00 
236.27 
104.05 



$45,028.00 Mortgages and Notes Total 

REAL ESTATE 

Washington Square Building (Equity) $500,000.00 $22,500.00 

413-421 East 25th Street 89,151.32 

University Heights, West, including Post Office Building 

(Equity) 36,500.00 1,642.50 

University Heights East (Equity) 18,000.00 900.00 

Real Estate Total $643,651.32 



Consolidated Investment $1,208,583.25 $52,123.40 

* Income received after close of fiscal period. 
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38 New York University 

STUDENT LOAN TRUSTS 

SCHEDULE 3 

Dnm Loan Trust: 



«*««* July 1,1914 1340.00 

Notes receivable July 1, 1014 061.10 

Increment by interest S4.62 

$1,325.81 

PATMINTS 

Notes receivable outstanding June 30, 1014 $818 . 10 

Notes receivable, series ofl914-15 502 . 50 

Balance July 1, 1915 5 .21 

1,325. 81 

$1,325.81 

Gould Loan Trust 8,668.03 

(For detail see Schedule 7) 
Nnw Dnm Loan Trust 8,005.50 

(For detail see Schedule 7) 
Botd Loan Trust 400.00 

Total $14,300.24 



EDUCATIONAL PLANT 

SCHEDULE 4 

Bookvahie 
LAND: June 30, 1015 

University Heights Campus $1,079,949 71 

Medical College Land 185,000.00 

Total Land $1,264,940.71 

BUILDINGS: 

Washington Squarr (ninth, tenth and eleventh floors) $208,289 . 35 

Mbdical Collrgr: 

Medical College Building $108,604.58 

Carnegie Laboratory 45,000.00 

Carnegie Laboratory Extension 100,247.36 

343,851.94 

Univbrsitt Hrichts: 

"-me $1,177,916.62 

186,435.00 

75,000.00 

47,500.00 

25,000.00 

; 25,000.00 

f Philosophy 89,423.37 

8,000.00 

i 4,000.00 

13,400.75 

e 30,000.00 

2,000.00 

UraseNo.1 6,079.66 

[ouseNo.2 10,000.00 

[ouseNo.3 8,650.00 

25,000.00 

20,000.00 

2,000.00 

500.00 

1,756,004.40 

Total Buildings 2308,145.60 
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APPARATUS, FURNITURE AND FIXTURES: 
Washington Squabs: 

Apparatus and Furniture $85,687.08 

Law library 70.29547 

Pedagogy Library 10,897.16 

Commerce Library 5,471.86 

$122300 .72 

Mbdical Collbgb: 

Apparatus and Furniture 68,546.85 

UmvjuUUTT BjBIQHTB: 

Apparatus and Furniture $100,610.83 

General Library 83,911.74 

Equipment, Cornelius Baker Hall of Philosophy 5,569 .83 

190,092.40 

Total Apparatus, Furniture and fixtures 375,939 .47 

EDUCATIONAL PLANT, TOTAL $3,949,034.87 

PROPERTY OTHER THAN INVESTMENT PROPERTY AND 
EDUCATIONAL PLANT 

SCHEDULE 5 

Rbal Eotatb: 
Washington Square ($500,000 carried in Consolidated Endowment Fund Invest- 
ments and $208,289.35 carried in Educational Plant) $550,000.00 

University Heights East Purchase ($18,000 carried in Consolidated Endowment 

Fund Investments). 12,446.11 

University Heights West Purchase 28,096.68 

Greenwood Cemetery Lot 5,000.00 

No. 43 1 First Avenue 273144 

No. 339 East 25th Street 19,837.06 

Total $642,171.29 

SURPLUS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1915 

SCHEDULE 6 

BALiN<a-nJune30,1914 $3,727,843.41 

Crbditb: 
Appropriations and Transfers from School Income: 
Apparatus and Furniture: 

Washington Square $2,617.09 

University Heights 1,702.58 

Medical College 749.76 

$5/169.43 

Purchase of Books: 

General library $1,675.06 

Law Library 2,419.83 

Pedagogy Library 424.94 

Commerce Library 1,195.90 

5,715.73 

10,785.16 

Total $3,738,828.57 

Chumbi: 

Loss on Pughatti Account $676 . 62 

Deficit on operation (Exhibit B) 89,956.27 

40,632.89 

BiiANca— Suhplus, Juki 30, 1915 $3,697,995.68 
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CONSOLIDATED ENDOWMENT INVESTMENT-OASH RECEIPTS 
AND PAYMENTS 

SCHEDULE 8 



_„• July 1,1914 1801.02 

Gifte from sundry donon, to ertabfieh William Kendall Gillett Memorial 

Library Fund 1,100.00 

Bequest of Dr. Joseph D. Bryant, to eetabfish Medical Ethki Fund, 

Medical College 1,000.00 

U. 8. Steel Corporation bond, called for payment 1,100 . 00 

Cbai of 1900 Endowment Fund Inoome, trantferred to Fund Aooount. . 10.02 

$3320.64 

Panama 

Eatt 25th Street Property, additions and permanent improTementi $1320.00 

~ * >Julyl,1915 2300.04 

3.820.64 
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GIFTS 
SCHEDULE 9 



The University gratefully acknowledges the following gifts received during the year: 



roBCAPrnx 



From William H. Nichols, Esq., for Havemeyer Laboratory Improvement (Building— 

See abo below) $2,500. ( 



From sundry donors, to establish William Kendall QiDett Memorial library Fund. 



( Of this, $850 wis from Alumni of the Class of 1880, through Dr. Charles & Benedict) 
the Estate of Dr. Joseph D.Bryant, to estaUT " w ^* 4 ' ~ •• - -• 
- Ital Medical College. 



From the Estate of Dr. Joseph D. 

veratty and Bellevue Hospita 

From sundry donors, to establish 8chool of Commerce BuUmng Fund 



Fund in the Uni- 



1,109.00 



1,000.00 
930.00 



fob nooDun un 

From James Boyd, Esq., to increase Boyd Loan Fund 

From Dr. A. Alexander Smith, Temporary Fund for Department of Medicine, Medical 
College 

From Mm. Margaret B. Fowler, to establish Special PubBcatwn Fund, 8chcol of Peda- 
gogy 

From ten citisens, through Chancellor Emeritus MacCracken, for Hall of Fame Fund and 
income 

From William H. Nichols, Esq., for Havemeyer Laboratory Improvement (Expense- 
See also above) 

From "Alumnus," for same purpose 

From Andrew Carnegie, LL.D., for upkeep of the Carnegie Laboratory 

From the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, to pay retiring allow- 
ances of Chancellor Emeritus Henry M. MacCracken, Dean Emeritus Francis H. 
Stoddard and Professor Emeritus John J. Stevenson 

From three donors for current expense. General University Account 

James Warren Lane, Esq., $250.00, Dr. George Alexander $10000, Scott Foster, Esq. 
$100.00. 

)!66 
1.00 
9.00 
)00 
).00 

9.00 
5.00 
5.00 



)00 
)00 

ding 
ices, 



100.00 

800.00 

250.00 

4,500.00 

uoo.oo 

100.00 
5,000.00 



8,284.10 
450.00 



7,425.00 



4,400.00 

750.00 

2400.00 

8^00.00 



315.79 

196.32 
100.00 
82.00 
02.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00. 
22.64 
20.00 



Total $45,745.85 
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KENNEDY FUND 
SCHEDULE 10 



Balance July 1,1915 169,893.72 



Balance to credit of John S. Kennedy Fond: 
Northern Pacific By. Co.'s Stock: 

150 shares at 127* $19,087.50 

100 shares at 116} 11,687.50 

Great Northern Ry. Co.'s Preferred Stock: 

100 shares at laOfQess sale of rights) 12,282.82 

Great Northern Iron Ore Certificates: 

400 at 62 J 25,000.00 

Central Syndicate Building Co.'s Stock 

13sharesat95 1,235.00 

Cash uninvested 600.90 

69,893.72 
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UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS EXPENSE 

SCHEDULE 11 

Grounds and Buildings: 

Superintendent's salary 12,300 . 00 

Clerk'ssalary 960.00 

Wages of helpers, etc 10,404.58 

Expressage and sundries 191.89 

Taxes 1,563.11 

Organ maintenance 141.89 

Insurance 165.88 

Telephones 897.59 

Supplies and repairs 7,537.42 

Apparatus and furniture 120.00 

$30,282.3fr 

Cumux Hiatdto and Lighting: 

Salaries— engineer and firemen $5,543.42 

Coal 7,535.07 

Gas and electricity 1,274.49 

Supplies, repairs and sundries 3,606.78 

17,959.70 

$48,242.1? 

Less rents, etc $481.00 

Less balance of General Library Income transferred as partial offset to cost 
of lighting, heating, cleaning, etc 841.07 

1,322.07 

Total charged to schools $46,920.05 
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REPORT OF THE WOMEN'S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

The question now asked by the Women's Advisory Committee is: 
Shall the School of Pedagogy become a "Garden Without Walls"? 
Last year our President* Mrs. Bodman, was instrumental in trans* 
planting the courses in vocational education to the splendidly 
equipped rooms of the Washington Irving High School. These 
subjects are now listed under the Extramural Division and can be 
given with every advantage to students, and with no disadvantage 
to the income of the School of Pedagogy, since a proportional share 
of the fees of the students enrolled in this division are now credited 
to the School of Pedagogy. 

Moreover, many of the courses for the training of teachers of 
defective children have become virtually clinics and are conducted 
in places where the material is at hand, as in the Ives School for 
Defectives in Newark. In addition, all courses in Music are given 
outside the precincts of New York University. In thus leading the 
students to the most convenient places of instruction, the School of 
Pedagogy is only reverting to the original function of the pedagogue. 
Such a development is true progress. 

One room in the Washington Square Building has been rearranged, 
and now houses the laboratory for experimental pedagogy. Here 
the new tests for the intelligence and efficiency of school children, as 
well as experimental didactics and experimental pedagogy, may be 
studied. Already, several brilliant theses have been written on 
these subjects by our doctors of pedagogy and we are hoping that 
the laboratory will continue in the future to encourage the produc- 
tion of such scholarly investigations. 

The Women's Advisory Committee regard with great satisfaction 
the Courses for Teachers of Defective Children. This year, for the 
first time, the University Bulletin contained an announcement of 
these courses under a group heading. They have become an essen- 
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tial part of the University curriculum and will doubtless become 
still more important in the future. Last year there were 183 
students in this group of courses from thirty-nine different cities 
and towns. It is our hope that the School of Pedagogy will 
become still more widely known as a center for the study of the 
care and training of these unfortunate children who grow up to be 
a menace to the community. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Emily Coddington, 
Secretary. 
November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT ON UNIVERSITY REPRESENTA- 
TION 

To the Chancellor of the University: 

Dear Sir: 

In compliance with your request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a report on University Representation for the year 
ended June 30, 1915. The list of official delegates is as follows : 

Brown University 

(160th Anniversary of the Founding 

of the University) 

Providence, R. I. 

October 11-15, 1914 Professor M. S. Brown. 

KWANSEI GAKUIN 

(25th Anniversary of the Roy Smith, M.C.S. (Alumnus of 
Founding of the School) New York University; Professor, 

Kobe, Japan. Higher Commercial School, Kobe.) 

October 16-21, 1914. 

Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland 

College of the City of New York, Chancellor Brown, Syndic Mac- 
New York City. Cracken, Dean Bouton. 
November 27-28, 1914. 

American Conference of the 
Teachers of Journalism 

New York University, Assistant Professor J. M. Lee. 

New York City. Assistant Professor A. F. Wilson. 

December 28-30, 1914. 

American Economic Association 
and American Statistical Asso- 
ciation 

Princeton University, Associate Professor C. W. Gersten- 

Princeton, N. J. berg. 

December 28-31, 1914. 
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American Historical Association 
Chicago, 111. 
December 29-31, 1914 Assistant Professor T. F. Jones. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

December 28, 1914-January 2, 
1915 Professor P. R. Radosavljevich 

National Collegiate Athletic 
Association 
(9th Annual Convention) 

Hotel Astor, New York City. Assistant Professor T. F. Jones. 

December 29, 1914. Director F. H. Cann. 

Second National Foreign Trade 
Convention 
St. Louis, Mo. 
January 21-22, 1915 Professor J. W. Jenks. 

First National Conference on 
University Extension 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 
March 10-12, 1915 : . .Professor J. E. Lough. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers' 
Association 

Hotel McAlpin, New York City. Professor C. W. Gerstenberg. 
April 15-17, 1915. Professor J. R. Wildman. 

American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
April 20-42, 1915 Registrar G. C. Sprague. 

University of North Carolina 
(Inauguration of Dr. Edward Kidder 
Graham as President) 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
April 21, 1915 Professor H. H. Home. 
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Babnabd College 

(25th Anniversary of the Founding 

of the College) 

New York City. 

April 29-30, 1915 Mrs. Edward C. Bodman. 

World Court Congress 
Cleveland, O. Professor J. W. Jenks. 

May 12-14, 1915. Professor M. S. Brown. 

Johns Hopkins University 
(Inauguration of Dr. Frank Johnson 
Goodnow as President) 

Baltimore, Md. Dean D. W. Hering. 

May 21, 1915. Dean W. H. Park. 

College op the Crrr op New York 

(Dedication of the Lewisohn Chancellor Brown, Dean Stoddard* 
Stadium) Dean Johnson, Professor Jenks. 

New York City. 
May 29, 1915. 

National Association op Corpora- 
tion Schools 
Worcester, Mass. 
June 8-11, 1915 Professor Lee Galloway. 

National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion 

New York City. Chancellor Brown. 

June 10-11, 1915. Professor Lee Galloway. 

Tufts College 

(Inauguration of Dr. Hermon 

Carey Bumpus as President) 

Tufts College Mass. 

June 12, 1915 Dean A. L. Bouton. 

Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege 

(Inauguration of Dr. Frederick 
William Hinitt as President) 
Washington, Pa. 
June 15, 1915 Dr. Robert Mackenzie. 
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Allegheny College 

(100th Anniversary of the Founding 
of the College) 
Meadville, Pa. 

June 19-34, 1915 Chancellor Emeritus H. M. Mac- 

Cracken. 

Association of Advertising Clubs 
of America 
Chicago, IH. 
June 21-25, 1915 Professor G. B. Hotchkiss. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank A. Fall, 

Bursar. 
November 1, 1915. 
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BEPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND PURE SCIENCE 

To the Chancellor op the University: 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to transmit herewith my report as Dean of the College 
of Arts and Pure Science for the academic year 1914-1915, together 
with some brief consideration of conditions as they appear at the 
•opening of the year 1915-1916. 

* * * * * 

The personnel of the Faculty has undergone one change of 
major significance. At the very opening of the Fall term in 1914, 
the College was shocked by the sudden death of William Kendall 
Gillett, who had been head of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures since 1890. To those who have known the 
academic part of the life of New York University at any time 
during the last twenty-five years, the death of Professor Gillett 
must suggest irreparable personal loss. Perhaps nobody in all 
the last quarter century was so connected by warm personal ties 
with all who had been in that period connected with the University 
in any capacity. At a memorial service held in the auditorium 
•at University Heights on November 22, 1914, speakers from the 
alumni and from the Faculty of the University joined in tributes to 
Professor Gillett 's life and work. 

A month later the University was authorized to announce the 
gift of Professor Gillett's valuable romance library. Professor 
Gillett died intestate but his known wish regarding the disposition 
-of the library was carried out by Mrs. Gillett and his brother 
Dr. Charles R. .Gillett, of the Class of 1874. The collection con- 
sists of 2,000 volumes, exclusive of several hundred textbooks; 
and these volumes are now the nucleus of a substantial romance 
language collection in the University Library. With the encourage- 
ment of some unsolicited gifts, a committee was organized in behalf 
of a memorial fund to maintain and to increase the collection. 
Of this committee, Dr. Charles S. Benedict, '80, is chairman, 
And Mr. William M. Kingsley, Treasurer of the University Council, 
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is serving as treasurer. It is hoped that the memorial fund may 
be ultimately increased to a total of $10,000. 

In the months that have elapsed since Professor Gillett's death, 
the University has completed a reorganization of the Department 
of Romance Languages and Literatures. After a wide and careful 
survey of the field, the professorship in Romance Languages and the 
headship of the Department were tendered to Earle Brownell 
Babcock, Ph.D., for a number of years assistant professor of French 
in the University of Chicago. Professor Babcock comes to his 
work in New York University admirably equipped for his re- 
sponsible duties. 

The Enrollment 

The year 1914-1915 has been in certain ways a year of critical 
importance in the College of Arts and Pure Science, from the simul- 
taneous change in administration and the introduction of a funda- 
mental revision of the curriculum. I am glad, therefore, to record 
a substantial increase of enrollment at the opening of the academic 
year 1915-1916. The figures of registration for the past three years 
were as follows: 

Sept.-June Year 1913-19U 19U-1915 1916-1916 

Seniors 41 18 29 

Juniors 27 36 52 

Sophomores 46 66 80 

Freshmen 68 57 80 

Specials 7 5 7 

Medical Preparatory 104 JL16 131 

Total 293 298 379 

Feb.Sept., 19U 1915 
Additional Coll. 

Freshmen 17 22 

Medical Preparatory J38 73 

Total 378 393 

The increase in enrollment for the present year amounts to about 
28 per cent over each of the last two years. In respect of distribu- 
tion, it will be observed that a much larger proportion of the increase 
lies in those classes of students who are enrolled for the four-year 
course, than lies in the Medical Preparatory section. The marked 
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increase of students in the Sophomore year for the first semester of 
1915-1916 is due chiefly to the fact that about twenty students in 
the Medical Preparatory section have decided to remain for an 
additional year of college training. This tendency among Medical 
Preparatory students is certain to become more marked in the near 
future, on account of the fact that our Medical School is vigorously 
urging an extension of cultural discipline for students who intend 
to take up medicine, to at least two years of college training; and, 
further, on account of the fact that the state of New Jersey now 
makes two years of college work pre-requisite to entrance to medical 
studies. This tendency to emphasize the requirement of pre- 
medical collegiate studies will in the near future invite serious con- 
sideration of the relation of our undergraduate degrees in the College 
of Arts and Pure Science to the professional degree in medicine. In 
the meantime, the tendency of the Medical Preparatory students 
to remain at the Heights for a longer period of cultural study is 
exercising a fortunate effect upon their relation to the constitution 
of our undergraduate life. By remaining longer in the College 
atmosphere, these students will assimilate more of the distinct 
benefits of college life and training and will in turn contribute more 
to the life from which they draw. 

Considerable interest attaches to a study of the distribution of 
students enrolled during the year 1914-1915 in the College of Arts 
and Pure Science. In reviewing the following table, it is to be 
observed that the classification is made on the basis not of the 
residence of the student, but of the location of the high school in 
which he was trained. This in a general way will approximate the 
same thing. 

Table Showing Distribution of Students Enrolled for the Year 191b- 
1915, on Basis of High Schools 

Greater New York: Seniors Juniors Soph. Fresh. M. P. Total 

Manhattan 6 5 14 19 52 97 

Spec. 1 
Brooklyn 4 5 10 6 30 56 

Sped 

Bronx 2 2 3 2 14 23 

Richmond Ill 3 

Queens 4 1 3 2 4 15 
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Seniors 
Westchester County 2 

Rest of N. Y. State 

Jersey City 1 

Newark 1 

Rest of New Jersey 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Connecticut 1 

Vermont 

Rhode Island 

Massachusetts 1 

Maine 

Florida 

New Hampshire 1 

California 

Missouri 1 

Washington 

Virginia 

Scotland 

Russia 

Palestine 

Entrance Examinations... 
Private Preparation 

27 







Spec. 1 






Juniors 


Soph. Fresh. 


M.P. 


Total 


4 


3 

< 


7 
Spec. 2 


4 


stst 


2 


3 


2 


10 


17 


2 


4 


7 


9 


23 


3 


3 


6 


4 


17 


3 


11 


13 
Spec. 3 


32 
1 


63 

2 






2 


8 


11 






1 


1 








6 


1 






1 




1 




1 


1 
1 

1 


1 


1 




1 






3 


3 


2 








2 


29 


61 


82 


176 


375 



The enrollment of students from regions outside the immediate 
neighborhood of New York City is rather encouraging. I think 
that the present year, 1915-1916, will show a distinct growth in 
this tendency. The enrollment from New Jersey of a total of 108 
students is striking. The distribution of students among the five 
boroughs of the city gives Manhattan a pre-eminence with 97, with 
Brooklyn second with an enrollment of 56. The relatively small 
number of students enrolled from the Bronx — 23 — should receive 
consideration. It is, I fear, to be explained by the relatively slight 
local impression which, during the past twenty years of its existence 
at University Heights, the College has made upon a community 
that has been, itself, throughout that period both politically and 
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socially rather amorphous. The rapid growth in population and in 
political and social organization in the borough of the Bronx presents 
opportunities which are now receiving and should continue to receive 
the interested attention of the authorities of the University. We 
should work toward an increased participation in the life of the 
Bronx. We should seek ways and means for increasing our co-op- 
eration with representative Bronx activities in order, for one thing, 
that the ideas and the aims of the University and the opportunities 
which it affords may become better known throughout the borough. 
The problem of the loss of undergraduates has not, during the 
college year 1915-1916, assumed serious proportions. In June, 
1915, a Senior Class of eighteen members was graduated. In 
addition to these students, who received their degree upon the 
normal completion of their several courses, and in addition to the 
Medical Preparatory section of one-year students, fifty-seven stu- 
dents left College for one reason or another. The following table 
gives a classification of losses from the undergraduate body as they 
appeared at the beginning of the College year 1915-1916, as com- 
pared with the total enrollment of the year 1914-1915: 

Students transferring to other institutions 10 

Students dropped during the year 18 

Students withdrawing 29 

57 

Probably a majority of those who have withdrawn during the 
year have done so for financial reasons or for reasons connected 
with scholarship. 

The Working of the New Curriculim 
Among the most significant problems of the year 1914-1915 were 
those which arose in connection with the introduction of a new 
curriculum. As the result of long-continued and fully considered 
effort, the Faculty of the College of Arts and Pure Science prepared 
in the year 1913-1914 a new curriculum, involving new principles 
of educational policy and considerable divergencies from our pre- 
vious procedures in the College of Arts and Pure Science. The new 
curriculum went into effect at the beginning of the Fall term of 
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1914 and, although the system was new from the method of regis- 
tering students in the beginning of the year to the method of con- 
ducting the final examinations, at the close of each term, the neces- 
sary changes had been so well considered that they were introduced 
with remarkably little difficulty. I wish to record in this connec- 
tion the hearty and complete cooperation of all departments of 
instruction in meeting the conditions of the new organization. The 
object of revision was to secure a curriculum of greater flexibility in 
the opportunities for election which it offered the undergraduate; 
of closer adaptation in its content to the life of our city and of our 
time; of greater efficiency through more intensive methods of in- 
struction. 

In place of the old Group System, the new curriculum presents 
a carefully organized plan of major and minor subjects of study so 
that a student who has, during the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
completed a total of 54 term-hours in required subjects of study 
may, during his Sophomore year, elect to concentrate the greater 
part of his effort in the Junior and Senior years upon special fields 
of study within which the courses have been carefully correlated 
with a view to his needs. There seems to be no doubt that the 
new plan has successfully secured for the undergraduate wider 
privileges of election, without the loss which might threaten 
the increase of such freedom through the tendency to scatter 
effort among many unrelated fields of study. The following table 
shows how the students who made their choice of majors and minors 
during the year 1914-1915 made their selections among the several 
departments. It should be added in this connection that each 
student chooses not later than the beginning of his Junior year one 
major which shall include at least 18 term-hours of work, and two 
minors, each of which is to include as much as 12 term-hours. In 
this election of majors and minors, the department of English leads 
with 21 majors and 28 minors, with the Department of History 
second with 17 majors and 26 minors. The showing of the Depart- 
ment of Latin with 12 majors and 14 minors, and of the De- 
partment of Mathematics with 10 majors and 6 minors, is 
gratifying. 

The election of Philosophy as a minor by thirty-seven students 
may reasonably suggest the desirability of some further develop- 
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ment of this department at University Heights. It should be noted 
in connection with this table of elections that Political Science and 
Spanish are organized in connection with other departments — Polit- 
ical Science with that of History, and Spanish with that of Romance 
Languages — in such a way that they are not equipped at present to 
offer the full number of courses required for a major sequence. 

Distribution of Majors and Minors among Departments, as recorded 
in June, 1916 

Subject as Major as Minor 

Biology 10 7 

Chemistry 10 8 

Economics 5 19 

English 21 28 

French 9 11 

Spanish 4 

German 9 20 

Geology 1 5 

Latin 12 14 

Greek 6 9 

History 17 26 

Political Science 10 

Mathematics 10 6 

Philosophy 5 87 

Physics 1 6 

In connection with the work under the new curriculum it is grati- 
fying to report the introduction of a System of Honors, under 
which certain students qualified by high standing are encouraged 
to carry on independent lines of study under close relationship with 
the head of their major department as personal adviser. This work 
for Honors was elected in 1914 by ten students; one in Biology, two 
in English, one in French, two in History, two in Latin and one in 
Greek. Much remains to be done by way of organizing this im- 
portant branch of our work of instruction. Involving as it does our 
best students, it must be organized so as to encourage the largest 
practicable degree of independent initiative and of thorough in- 
tensive work. The experiment during the year 1914-1915 has had 
considerable success, but our experience indicates the need of a 
more consistent policy for the supervision and organization of the 
work of these students. 
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In connection with the table which has just been presented, giv- 
ing the distribution of majors and minors among the several de- 
partments, it is interesting also to present a table showing the dis- 
tribution of the electives in non-required courses according to 
departments. In the presentation of this table, it is to be under- 
stood that it includes the election of all courses not specified as 
among the 54 term-hours of work required of all students. Since 
the choice of major and minor sequences of study lie within the elec- 
tion of the student, these courses are classified as elective within the 
terms of this table. Practically, therefore, the table shows the dis- 
tribution by departments of all courses in the College not specifi- 
cally required of Freshmen or Sophomores. 

Distribution of Electives in Non-Required Courses by Departments, 
as recorded in June, 1916 

Biology 19 

Chemistry 50 

Economics 41 

English 63 

Public Speaking 21 

French 31 

Spanish 11 

German 31 

Geology 5 

Greek 22 

History 36 

Political Science 26 

Latin 15 

Mathematics 19 

Philosophy 17 

Music 6 

New Testament 8 

Physics 5 

Each unit in this table represents the voluntary election of one 
course by one student. Twenty-one per cent of all free elec- 
tives in the College of Arts and Pure Science, for the year 1914- 
1915, lay in the Sciences of Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and 
Mathematics; 30 per cent lay in Economics, History, Philosophy, 
Music, New Testament, and Political Science; 45 per cent lay in 
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the field of Language — English, French, German, Greek, Latin, and 
Spanish; and the remaining 3 per cent in miscellaneous courses. 

In a year when so many experimental factors have required at- 
tention in the organization and content of our curriculum, it has 
been necessary to consider more definitely than ever before the 
methods and the quality of our teaching. The thought of the 
Faculty has in many ways, both individually and collectively, been 
devoted to this great problem throughout the year and, though 
only a beginning has been made upon the study of the real prob- 
lems of pedagogical method, it is certain that there have been 
definite advances from our previous practice in the methods of 
our instruction, the results of which are apparent in the improved 
standing of the average body of our students and in some substan- 
tial increase of interest in the ideals of scholarship. It is unfor- 
tunate that at the present time the College body presents such a 
preponderance of students in elementary courses. A student enroll- 
ment of 400 students so divided in class membership that about 
275 are taking work of a substantially Freshman character, obviously 
lacks a proper quantitative balance of upper-class undergraduate 
opinion and attainment. In this relation, also, it is to be regretted 
that the interests of a considerable proportion of our senior class is 
abstracted from University Heights by the fact of enrollment for 
their fourth year in one or other of the professional schools of the 
University. The maintenance and advance of high scholastic 
standards at University Heights is essentially dependent upon the 
creation of an atmosphere of intellectual interests. Difficult as 
this is at any time in the average American college, it is not simpler 
in an undergraduate college disproportioned, as our College happens 
to be at this time, between upper and lower class enrollment. It is 
the more gratifying to be able to report the steady advance in the 
general average of undergraduate scholarship which, as the result, 
I think, of a variety of causes, took place in the College of Arts and 
Pure Science during the College year of 1914-1915. Contributory 
to this advance, undoubtedly, have been those conditions of the 
new curriculum under which the student has been restricted to a 
reduced number of hours in a reduced number of subjects, together 
with a substantial increase in his freedom of election. There can 
be no doubt that the amount of work actually done by the stu- 
dents in the average courses of the College of Arts and Pure Science, 
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during the College year 1914-1915, represents a marked increase 
over conditions which have prevailed for a number of years before. 
We have substantially, if we have not yet uniformly, succeeded in 
the delicate problem of increasing the volume of work done over the 
curriculum as a whole, at the same time that we have reduced the 
number of hours which a student has devoted to class room attend- 
ance* This was one of the most critical tests of the effectiveness 
of the new curriculum. Perhaps no more striking index of the act- 
ual increase of work done by students outside of lecture hours in 
connection with courses regularly taken in the curriculum during 
the year 1914-1915 can be afforded than is shown in the marked 
increase h\ the use of books in the College Library. The following 
table indicates the number of books drawn from the library for home 
use during each of the past two college years. The student enroll- 
ment in the two years is substantially the same. This increase in 
the use of books is perhaps as fair an indication of the tendency of 
the year in the matter of heightened interest in scholarship as can 
be afforded. A second table is also appended showing the total 
of books drawn for reference in the reading room of the library itself 
during the same period. It should be observed, however, that the 
totals indicated are by no means an indication of the extent to 
which libraries have been. used by our students. Students in our 
courses in Science consult departmental libraries, the figures for 
which are not included in the following tables which have been 
given to me by our librarian; and we have no means whatever for 
tracing the use of books on the open shelves of the reading room, 
or the use of books by large numbers of students who read in 
seminar rooms of our library, or the extensive use of public libraries 
in the city by students of the College of Arts and Pure Science. 

Total Books Drawn Out for Home Use 

191S-U 19U-15 

October 459 472 

November 380 581 

December 381 412 

January 369 520 

February. 515 379 

March 603 964 

April 548 660 

May 544 574 
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Total Books Drawn Out for Reference in Reading Room 

1913-U 19U-15 

October 804 897 

November 289 712 

December 237 451 

January 278 440 

February 299 792 

March 601 820 

April 848 597 

May 528 1096 

As indicating also the distribution among subjects of the books 
drawn out for home use, the following table will show how those 
drawn from the library during April of 1915 were divided among the 
major fields of human interest. Except that this month contained 
the Spring vacation, it is in no wise exceptional. Again, it should 
be noted that the students in all scientific subjects have mainly 
consulted departmental libraries rather than the main library of 
the University in which these figures were compiled. 

Books Drawn Out for Home Use During April, 1916 

VoU. 

Periodicals and General Reference 49 

Philosophy 10 

Religion 10 

Sociology and Economics 45 

History 110 

German 98 

Other Languages 20 

English 285 

Science 29 

Fine Arts 4 

660 

The morale of the undergraduate scholarship as reflected in regu- 
larity of attendance upon classes has been very satisfactory. With 
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the approval of the Faculty, the Scholarship Committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John P. Simmons, inaugurated in September, 
1914, a plan for recording daily the attendance of students. These 
records have been examined upon the first and fifteenth of each 
month and students who were found to be absenting themselves 
excessively were referred to the Dean for warning. When the 
number of cuts was such as to justify such a procedure, the student 
was debarred from examination in the courses involved. Up to 
the present time we have not adopted a regular cut system, such as 
prevails in many colleges. The Scholarship Committee made a 
<5areful investigation of the working of these systems in other 
institutions and compared the facts secured with the results obtained 
by us during the year 1914-1915. Dr. Simmons reports that, in 
his judgment, the attendance problem can be better handled at 
present by the plan we are following than by an arbitrary allowance 
of a certain percentage of absences. His demonstration of this 
point is interesting. The average number of absences per student 
per month in all courses during the eight months from October to 
May is shown in the following table. 

October 2.27 February 2.87 

November 2.80 March 5.20 

December 2.90 April 2.80 

January 1.70 May 2.20 

Average, per student per month 2.78 

It will be seen that the general average for the eight months is 
£.78 absences per student per month from his total attendance upon 
all individual courses. The smallest number of cuts allowed by any 
of the institutions which employ an automatic method is as many 
cuts per semester in a given course as the number of hours devoted 
to that course per week. Most of our courses are now on a three- 
hour per week basis. If a cut system were introduced as described, 
this would mean that, in case only the minimum number of absences 
allowed were taken by each student, there would be recorded an 
average total, per student per year in all courses, of thirty to thirty- 
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six cuts; whereas, under present conditions, the average number 
actually taken per student in all courses during the year 1914-1915 
was 22.24. 

During the year an uncommonly large number of students have 
attained a high average of standing. Eliminating ninety-five Feb- 
ruary-September students, there were left in the College of Arts 
in the year 1914-1915 a total of 267 students. Of these twenty- 
seven went through the two terms of their college year with no 
grade lower than "B" and thirty-four additional students went 
through one full term of their college year with no grade lower than 
"B." The total number of students in this high standing group is 
sixty-one, or 22.8 per cent of the entire enrollment of 267 students. 
The following table indicates how these students were divided among 
the several classes of the College, and their ratio in each class to the 
total enrollment of that class. Of the remaining 206, 133 were 
entirely free from conditions of any kind at the end of the college 
year, leaving a remainder of but seventy-three students who were 
following the June examinations, carrying conditions of any kind 
as the result of their work in the entire college course up to that 
time. Of the $67 students indicated, therefore, as the basis of this 
study, 206, or 77 per cent, were entirely free from any conditions at 
the close of the examinations in June 1915. 





Students 

Having No 

Grades 

below B 

during the 

Two 
Semesters 
of 1914-15 


Students 

Having No 

Qrades 

below B 

during the 

First 
Semester 
of 1914-15 


Students 

Having No 

Qrades 

below B 

during the 

Second 

Semester 

of 1914-15 


Total 
Enrollment 


Seniors 


4 

6 

11 

4 

2 


5 
5 
3 
3 


3 
5 
4 
3 
4 


24 


Juniors 


SO 


Sophomores 


62 


Freshmen 


49 


Medical Preparatory 

Specials 


98 
4 






Total 


27 


16 


19 


267 







This table omits all February-September students (ninety-five)* 
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The following table indicates the high schools in which the sixty- 
one men in the high-standing group were prepared and also in the 
final column of the table may be found the total number of students 
registered in the year 1914-1915 in the College of Arts and Pure 
Science from each of these high schools. 

Table of High Schools in Which Men of High Standing Were 
Prepared 



School 



I 



* 

s 



§a 
S.aJ.s 



Albany High School 

Asbury Park High School. 

Barringer High 

Battinffigh 

Boys' High School 

Bryant High. 

Central C. High 

Curtis High 

De Witt Clinton 

Dickinson 

Eastern District 

Erasmus Hall 

Hastings High 

Jamaica High 

Manual Training 

Morris High 

Mt. Vernon High 

Paterson 

Phillips Exeter 

Roxbury 

Stuyvesant High 

WestHoboken 

Yonkers 

College City of New York . 
(Entrance Exams.) 

Totals 



(*) 



16 



20 



11 



1 
1 
8 
1 

17 
2 
4 
3 

49 

17 
9 
9 
2 
5 
3 

12 
3 

11 
1 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 



173 
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Total of students in College at the close of 1914-1915 (omitting 
95 February-September students), 267. 

The College Commerce Course 
No change in the curriculum has aroused more interest than that 
which concerns the organization of courses in the College of Arts and 
Pure Science for the new degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce. 
Plans for this four-year course in College were completed during 
the year and are going into effect successfully during the present 
year. The work leading toward this degree is based upon an en- 
deavor to unite in a single course of training the ideal values of 
cultural discipline, with practical training in such commercial and 
industrial subjects as assume significant importance in the life of 
the metropolis in which we are situated. Approximately one-half of 
the new four-year course is definitely cultural in character, and the 
courses constituting this half are distributed over the entire four 
years of study; approximately the whole of the other half is made up 
of courses that lie directly in the field of Economics and Commerce, 
and these courses are distributed over the last three years of the 
College course. The endeavor to combine cultural and practical 
values in what is purely a college course receives perhaps a com- 
pleter expression in this new course than in anything else of the 
kind of which we are aware in American colleges. There is no effort 
to make this commercial training vocational. In that way, there- 
fore, the course which is now beginning in the College of Arts and 
Pure Science suggests no competition with the more technical,, 
specialized, and frankly utilitarian work of the School of Commerce,. 
Accounts and Finance. The training of the courses in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance is essentially vocational. The 
aim of the new course in the College of Arts and Pure Science ia 
essentially cultural; but the organization of the work is based upon 
the idea that cultural training may receive motive, without loss of 
its distinctive character by being brought, in some of its phases, at 
least, into close and working contact with the actual life and the 
practical problems of our time. Thus it provides culture with 
motive. It is already evident that this departure, which is organ- 
ized in connection with the Department of Economics under 
Professor E. J. Clapp, is arousing keen interest among our under- 
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graduates, and among many as yet outside of College who are in- 
terested in the selection of the kind of College training upon which 
they are to enter. 

One effect of the introduction of this four-year course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce will, it is hoped, be 
an increase in the proportion of the student body who remain for a 
full four years in the College of Arts and Pure Science at University 
Heights, unwithdrawn by the opportunities offered in the profes- 
sional schools down-town. This effect upon the constitution of 
our College life is, as has been already suggested, very much to be 
desired. In time, and with no great increase of endowment, it 
should be possible to incorporate a similar group of general courses 
in education so related to professional work in pedagogy as to enable 
our Seniors who elect such courses to qualify for teaching in the 
public schools of New York City. I regard this as a desirable 
adaptation of a cultural curriculum to technical training in one of 
the great professions of the city, the state, and the nation. In 
addition such opportunities in our curriculum will influence our 
students to remain for longer periods of study at University Heights. 

Conditions in the College Life at University Heights 
The organization of the social life of the Faculty and of under- 
graduates at University Heights has been a subject of consideration 
during the past year. In the long run intellectual ideals in a 
college body must obviously be intimately related to the cultivation 
of similar ideals on the part of the Faculty. Near the end of the 
second semester of 1914-1915, the Faculty took steps toward the 
informal organization of a Faculty Club in the College of Arts and 
Pure Science. An organization was proposed in two sections: one 
to be devoted to the interests of the sciences, and the other to the 
interests of the more humanistic departments of the College. A 
semi-social organization has now been completed, the object of 
which is to stimulate an interest in research, on the part of the 
members of the organization. The initiative in this matter has 
lain mainly with the younger members of the Faculty, and the 
development is one of much promise. 

It has long been my belief that our undergraduate life at Univer- 
sity Heights has been in need of increased organization in order to 
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secure the participation in its several activities of a larger proportion 
of our student body. Far too great a number of our undergraduates 
receive from the life of the College only what is the product of the 
lecture room and the laboratory. We are in need of an increased 
participation in undergraduate activities of all kinds on the part 
of a larger number of students. I have been disturbed to discover 
that only about 19 per cent of our students, during the past academic 
year, lived at University Heights. Substantially the remainder 
were commuters. Commuting is costly to the College and to the 
student alike. It impairs every factor of the College life from the 
class room to the athletic field. College students need, far more 
than many of them realize, the interest of common discussion of the 
problems that are fundamental to College life and work. They 
need to feel the growth of common purposes through the varieties 
of individual temperament. The intellectual life of the campus 
needs the atmosphere of discussion. The social activities of the 
campus also need it. The daily abstraction of 80 per cent of the 
student life from the campus soon after class room duties are over 
weakens every phase of our united life to an extent which it is 
difficult to measure. It is no wonder that student enterprises are 
hard to organize and maintain. If commuting is expensive to the 
College, it is not less so to the student. The student who spends 
two hours a day in travel spends in the college year nearly forty-five 
days of eight hours each, mainly in the subway — two-thirds of the 
time that he spends in the class room. If he spends three hours a 
day in travel, it amounts to nearly seventy days of eight hours 
each; and some of our students spend four and even five hours 
a day in commuting. While of course not all of this time is wasted, 
it is at least true that the conditions are unfavorable to serious 
effort. At the present time of writing the pressure of dormitory 
space is not acutely felt at University Heights. Gould Hall will 
still accommodate a few more students, though the February Fresh- 
men will probably take up the vacant rooms. The fraternity houses 
are not crowded. In the interests of a richer social life at Univer- 
sity Heights, the effort has been made to encourage a tendency 
to reside upon or near the campus. If this policy of encourage- 
ment should be as successful as it ought to be, it will ere long be 
necessary to present strongly the necessity for dormitories to pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for our growing student population. 
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Concern is often felt over .an alleged domination of college life 
by the so-called activities of the campus. Scholarship, in particular, 
is supposed to suffer as the result of excessive participation in such 
activities, either social or athletic, with the result that in general 
there is supposed to be an antagonism between the life of the campus 
and the life of the class room. In connection with any effort to 
increase the average of undergraduate participation in college life, 
such a question is of cardinal importance. I have been interested, 
therefore, to ascertain the facts concerning the participation in 
athletic and social activities by our undergraduates of the year 
1914-1915 and to study these facts in their relation to the scholar- 
ship of the same year. The body of students whose records were 
examined for this purpose included all the students of the College of 
Arts and Pure Science, excepting the ninety-five who were en- 
rolled for the February-September year. Of these students, there 
were 267. Of these 267, twenty-seven were included in the list of 
those who, as high standing men, secured no grades lower than 
*' B " in the entire college year. In the other extreme of the curric- 
ulum there were seventy-three students having one or more con- 
ditions in their various subjects. The remaining 167, comprising 
the larger proportion of the college body, lies between these two 
extremes. Using the records of the Committee on Organizations 
as a basis, I endeavored to ascertain the number of participations 
in non-scholastic undergraduate activities which were to be credited 
for the year 1914-1915, first, to the group of twenty-seven men 
representing the highest standing in the College of Arts and Pure 
Science; second, to the group of seventy-three men having one or 
more conditions. Of the twenty-seven high-standing men, eleven 
were officially represented on one or other of the twelve chief 
forms of non-scholastic undergraduate activity. These twelve 
forms were, to be exact — in athletics: football, baseball, tennis, 
basket-ball, track athletics and gymnastics; in publication activities: 
the New Yorker, the Medley, and the Violet; among other clubs: 
the musical and debating clubs. Of the eleven participations 
credited to the high-standing men, six were in athletics, three in 
publications and two in the musical and debating clubs. For the 
seventy-three conditioned students, there were recorded eleven 
participations, four of which were in athletics, five in publication 
work and two in musical and debating clubs. The ratio of participa- 
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tion by high-standing men as compared with low-standing men for 
the year 1914-1915 in these several types of undergraduate activity 
was nearly three to one. The remainder of the participation in the 
activities of undergraduate life was of course to be credited to men 
who were free from conditions. To this body of 167 students, 
there were accredited forty-three participations. The ratio of par- 
ticipation in non-scholastic activities of the men in the high-stand- 
ing group is, as compared with men in the low-standing group, as 
nearly three to one, and as compared with the remaining 167 students 
of the college body, as about two to one. These figures surely do 
not demonstrate that participation in the social or athletic activities 
of our own undergraduate life is necessarily a source of demoraliza- 
tion to the participant. 

It would seem to be a fair conclusion, therefore, that partici- 
pation in the non-scholastic activities of college life was not, in 
the year 1914-1915, fatal in any typical sense to good scholarship 
in the College of Arts and Pure Science. Nor, on the other hand, 
was it true that poor scholarship established any sort of a presump- 
tion that the student had suffered it by his devotion to College 
through excessive participation in undergraduate activities. It 
would seem then that residence upon the campus and increased 
participation in college life may safely be urged upon the student 
body. 

The Reorganization of Undergraduate Finances: The Alumnus 
Treasurer 

As an important phase of the organization of undergraduate life, 
I should like to call especial attention to the proposal and adoption 
of the plan for an alumnus treasurer to serve as custodian and 
overseer of the finances of undergraduate non-athletic activities. 
Friends of the University have been aware of the embarrassment 
to our reputation which has arisen from time to time through the 
non-payment of obligations incurred by undergraduate organiza- 
tions. Some years ago the control of athletic finances was placed 
in the hands of Dr. Thomas W. Edmondson, who has since acted 
with the approval of all interested as the custodian of these con- 
siderable funds. The success which had attended this arrange- 
ment and the dissatisfaction with the loose control of undergraduate 
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finances, at length led the undergraduates themselves to petition 
the authorities of the University to add a fee to the term bill of each 
student of $5, an amount equal to the athletic fee which has been 
levied for a number of years past. The fund resulting from the 
collection of this fee it was proposed to apportion so as to meet 
the normal charges connected with the support and maintenance 
of the chief non-athletic activities of college life. After a careful 
examination of its legality, a plan was at length approved by the 
Council of the University whereby the finances of all undergraduate 
non-athletic activities, excepting those of the fraternities, were to 
be placed in the hands of an officer to be called the Alumnus Treas- 
urer. This officer was nominated by the Faculty and has been 
approved by the student cabinet in the person of Mr. Irving L. 
Camp, an expert accountant, resident for many years in the neigh- 
borhood of University Heights and a graduate of the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Camp is under bond to the University as the representative 
of the undergraduate organization. In addition to handling the 
$5 non-athletic fee, which will at present produce a fund of some 
$3,000 or $4,000- per annum, the Alumnus Treasurer will serve, 
by the consent of the Student Organization of the two Schools 
at University Heights, as the custodian for all the funds of all 
recognized non-athletic undergraduate activities, the fraterni- 
ties alone excepted. No expenditure can be made by any under- 
graduate organization except with the approval of the Alumnus 
Treasurer, and this approval must be secured in advance of the 
expenditure. Each undergraduate organization will retain its own 
treasurer but he will serve as the collecting agent of the organiza- 
tion and not as the disbursing agent. To assist the Alumnus Treas- 
urer in the performance of these duties, the Faculties of the two 
Schools at University Heights and the undergraduate Student 
Organization have concurred in the selection of an undergraduate 
assistant to the Alumnus Treasurer whose function it will be to 
serve as a go-between for the Alumnus Treasurer in his relations 
with the treasurers of the several undergraduate organizations. 
This undergraduate assistant receives a tuition scholarship for his 
services and is elected by the student cabinet on the basis of nomina- 
tions made by the two Deans, and the election thus made is ratified 
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by the joint Faculties of the two Schools at University Heights. 
The chief undergraduate organizations, whose finances are now 
under the control of the Alumnus Treasurer, are as follows: the 
New Yorker, the Medley, the Musical Clubs, the Student Organiza- 
tion, the several class organizations, the Eucleian Literary Society, 
the debating and musical clubs. I wish to emphasize the cordial 
co-operation of the undergraduates in the problems which have 
arisen perfecting this plan of administering their finances. The 
plan itself was originally conceived and has been, from the side of 
the Faculty, worked out in its details mainly by the Committee on 
Organizations through its chairman, Dr. Theodore F. Jones, to 
whom has been personally due a large proportion of the success 
with which a highly novel and remarkably promising organization 
has been conceived and put into operation. 

A variety of unique problems have required the consideration of 
Dr. Jones's committee in connection with the administration of the 
plan. Under the care of the Alumnus Treasurer, as has been pointed 
out, are not only the funds derived from the $5 non-athletic tax, 
but also all other funds raised by or in connection with any non- 
athletic undergraduate activities, the fraternities excepted. Two 
problems have required particular consideration. One was the 
apportionment of the original $5 tax among the activities entitled 
by agreement with the Student Organization to a share of it; the 
other, that of ways and means to avoid, in a plan which threatened 
to be, to some extent, paternalistic, taking from the undergraduate 
responsibility for the energetic administration of his affairs. I think 
I can now safely say that both these problems have received solu- 
tions which are likely to prove substantially satisfactory. The 
apportionment of the fund has been determined in the main by 
allotting a certain maximum from the $5 tax to each of certain 
specified activities. The amount of this maximum has been deter- 
mined in conference between the Committee on Organizations, the 
Alumnus Treasurer, and representatives of the undergraduate 
organizations. The problem of preserving for the undergraduate 
manager an adequate stimulus for his enterprise has been one of 
some difficulty, inasmuch as it is not possible to allow from the $5 
tax any payment to the managers of recognized student enterprises 
of profits for efficient work. Some undergraduate activities are, 
however, productive of revenue over and above the allotment from 
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the $5 dollar non-athletic tax. An example is the return for 
advertisements in college papers. When such income is clearly the 
product of the enterprise of managers and is not required to meet 
the normal costs of maintenance, the Alumnus Treasurer will charge 
such returns as profits of the business and allow the managing 
officers a commission upon the returns of their labor. This plan 
leaves, in the judgment of our undergraduate managers, an adequate 
and reasonable stimulus to enterprise. Aside from its guarantee 
for the payment of undergraduate debts, the greatest benefit from 
the new plan seems likely to be its assistance in introducing disci- 
pline, responsibility and system in undergraduate finances. It 
seems probable that we are upon the track of a great advance in 
these particulars and I am paticularly glad to record the practically 
unanimous and cordial co-operation of the student body in con- 
nection with the somewhat exacting problems of organization which 
have arisen in connection with the plan. 

Public Lectures an the War 
During the past year the University has made more definite 
effort to interest the local community at University Heights in the 
activities of the University The most important single effort in 
this direction was a series of public lectures upon the European 
War, given weekly in February and March of 1915, in the audi- 
torium of the Library building on Monday afternoons. With one 
exception, the lecturers were members of the University Faculty, 
each of whom spoke with authority on his particular subject. The 
series was opened by Fred I. Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers' 
Trust Company, who spoke of the financial problems of his work 
in aiding stranded American tourists in London during the opening 
weeks of the war. The program of lectures follows: 

February 8 — "Some Financial Problems of the War." Fred I. Kent, Chair- 
man of the New York Bankers' Gold Fund Committee in London, and 
Chairman of the American Red Cross. 

February 15— "The Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente." Dr. Theodore 
F. Jones, Assistant Professor of History. 

February 23 — "European Topography as Related to the Strategy of the 
War." Dr. J. Edmund Woodman, Professor of Geology. 

March 1 — "International Law and Problems of the Present War." Mar- 
shall S. Brown, Professor of History and Political Science. 
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March 8 — "Economic Aspects of the War." Dr. Edwin J. Clapp, Professor 

of Economics. 
March 15— "The War and Culture." Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, Professor 

of Philosophy. 

The large attendance upon these afternoon lectures was a source 
of particular gratification. The average audience for the series 
numbered fully 200. In connection with the advertising of the 
series in the community, an extensive address list was prepared 
for the systematic use of the University in its endeavors to bring 
its activities at University Heights to the knowledge of all who 
reside in that community. 

Imperative Needs 
No report of this kind can avoid dealing in the most earnest 
way with our immediate and imperative need for increase of 
endowment and of equipment at almost every point. The large 
increase of enrollment at the beginning of the present year, 
amounting to about £8 per cent over last year, intensifies these 
needs to an extent which friends of the University, who have 
been familiar for years with our limited equipment, will readily 
understand. We cannot, of course, promise a continuance of 
increase in our enrollment in succeeding years equal to that 
which has taken place this year; but it is my conviction that if we 
do efficient work with the students who have now come to us with 
the idea that we have a distinctive college life at University Heights 
and that we are offering a distinctive educational program, we may 
expect large continued growth. I do not think this year's growth 
is accidental. It must be insistently urged, however, that even our 
present numbers, not to speak of further growth, are straining our 
equipment at certain points to the uttermost — our science labora- 
tories, the capacity of our teaching force and our gymnasium 
perhaps distinctively. Unless we can solve these problems of con- 
gestion in a way to preserve our efficiency, our rapid growth, fol- 
lowing our announcement of distinctive educational opportunities, 
may be the means of fundamental and far-reaching damage to the 
standing of the institution. This danger is acute now in a sense in 
which it has not been acute, I believe, at any time in the past 
twenty years. 
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We must get, and I am ready to use the most urgent language 
about it, adequate laboratory accommodations in Chemistry, in 
Physics and in Biology. Something must be ready by next fall. 
The program that I recommend as designed by one act to meet the 
maximum number of needs is the erection now of the main section 
of the Chemistry Building, of which the present Havemeyer Hall will 
be the west wing. This building should be planned as a permanent 
home for the Department of Chemistry and it should be built with 
a view to the great future of the institution at University Heights 
and not with the idea merely of relieving a temporary congestion. 
What has been built here in the way of permanent construction is 
unquestionably on too small a scale. It is estimated that a new 
chemistry building to meet this requirement will cost $250,000. 
To fail to build on a generous scale will simply cause future years to 
reproach us for our failure to measure an opportunity. When it is 
completed, it will for a considerable time house part of the labora- 
tories in Physics and Biology, where the immediate necessity is 
almost as great as in Chemistry and the actual present equipment 
substantially less. 

For want of space, we have deprived thirty students of their 
Chemistry elections this Fall. To continue to do this will be 
destructive both to our reputation and to our future prospects 
of attracting students. Unless an adequate relief is found, the 
condition next year in Physics will be even worse than it is now in 
Chemistry. In Biology there has been an increase within the last 
three or four years of several hundred per cent in the student en- 
rollment. This rapid development has been matched by equip- 
ment only in the most opportunist fashion. The department has 
today no storeroom for keeping supplies for experiment, or for 
preserving charts, no preparing rooms for arranging the materials of 
experiment. The department has no equipment in kind, to say 
nothing of the question of degree as is to be found in any other 
institution of our rank that I know. The effect of such things on 
economy of effort and on efficiency of work is surely obvious. The 
addition built this year to the Green Laboratory has brought im- 
perative relief, but only in one respect — an increase of student 
capacity. An adequate biological laboratory would cost to build 
about $100,000, but if built it would not be so available for the 
surplus of students in chemistry as the chemistry building proposed 
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would be for the surplus of biology work. An adequate physics 
building should be nearly as large as the chemistry building pro- 
posed, but would likewise be less available for a surplus of chem- 
istry work, than the proposed chemistry building would be for a 
surplus of physics work. 

In connection with the present congestion in Chemistry, I submit 
the following special points on the authority of Dr. Hill, the Director 
of the Laboratory. 

(1) The capacity of a laboratory in chemistry is measured, not primarily 
by the number of hours per day it is in use, but by the number of lockers 
that can be provided. Each student has private apparatus and must often 
continue his experiments and solution from one day to another. It will not 
be possible, therefore, to relieve our congestion by arranging a larger number 
of hours either in the early morning or in the evening. Even the hallways 
of Havemeyer Hall are now filled with lockers up to their capacity. 

(2) Even if no increase in entrance enrollments should take place next 
year, the congestion in advanced courses next year from students in our 
present Freshman Class will create a problem far more serious than the one 
we have had to face this term. 

(3) The following table shows the enrollment in laboratory courses in 
Chemistry in 1915-1916 as compared with that in 1911-1912. 

1911-1912 1916-1916 

Enroll- Capao- Enroll- Capac- 

ment ity ment ity 

Advanced laboratory courses 31 42 107 110 

Elementary laboratory courses 72 80 264 248 

103 122 371 358 

(Thirty students excluded.) 

(4) A comparison with some representative laboratories in other univer- 
sities with our own shows a striking situation regarding the amount of floor 
space per student available in other laboratories as compared with that in 
our own institution. Three other representative laboratories allot respec- 
tively 98.1, 52.6 and 48.3 square feet per student. We allot 33 square feet 
per student — less than is allotted in any laboratory with which we are 
acquainted. 

The general congestion of space is now felt in most of our build- 
ings. At the present time there is standing in boxes in Language 
Hall about $1,800 worth of electrical apparatus for which there is 
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no accommodation whatever in any suitable building of the Uni- 
versity — much less in the Physics laboratory. A plan for a sub- 
stantial gift of machinery to the Mechanical Engineering work fell 
through a year ago for the want of any space in which to operate 
the material. 

Any small consideration of the opportunities that are open to 
equipped laboratories in this city makes self-evident the enormous 
advantage to our standing and our usefulness that will come from 
the organization of competent laboratories. I am obliged to 
emphasize now only the imperative needs of ordinary teaching 
efficiency in the face of the fact of immediate congestion. Our 
standing will immediately fundamentally suffer if these laboratory 
needs are not promptly and adequately met. We are, moreover, 
I think unitedly opposed, at University Heights, to any policy of 
temporary structures to meet this emergency. 

I cannot in any single communication present adequately the 
needs of our total situation as I see it at this time, which, I think, 
is one of crisis in our development. I can, at your desire, present 
data scarcely less imperative concerning the necessity of a fun- 
damental endowment in order to sustain the morale of the teaching 
staff; to stimulate scholarly attainment among our Faculty; and to 
establish and maintain the highest standards of instruction; to better 
the status of the College of Arts and Pure Science among the 
Schools of the University by reducing its annual deficit. The facts 
here are impressive. The Faculty is doing remarkable work in 
the face of conditions that should appeal for remedy to every 
thoughtful friend of the University. 

I have made hitherto in this report no comment upon the 
working of our plan for a February-September college year, in- 
troduced two years ago in order that students graduating from 
the city high schools in February might at once enter upon a 
college course and complete by the following September the 
entire Freshman year. We have, as you know, arranged a 
complete year of our regular Freshman work to begin in Feb- 
ruary and to extend through the summer to September. In 
February, 1915, we enrolled ninety-five students in this special sec- 
tion of our first-year class in the College of Arts and Pure Science 
alone. The response of the community indicates sufficiently that 
we are meeting a positive need. Without, however, dwelling at 
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length upon certain special administrative problems which respon- 
sibility for the conduct of this course has imposed upon the College 
of Arts and Pure Science, I wish to point out the strain which it is 
placing upon the teaching staff, especially upon our younger men. 
We need, of course, to provide competent instruction for this body 
of students. We naturally turn for this work to those of our 
present teachers who are most practiced in the regular work of the 
Freshman year. Our lack of sufficient endowment also practically 
compels us to do this. The opportunity for additional compensa- 
tion for additional work tempts the instructor to go to the full 
limit of his strength. The result is that certain Freshman instruc- 
tors are tempted to give up their summer vacations and to work 
consecutively for a considerable number of terms. This creates 
a very serious condition, which in the end affects the health and the 
mental progressiveness of our instructors. I wish at this time to 
record concern at this now perceptible effect of work in the February- 
September year upon the morale of our instructing staff. The 
remedy for the condition would seem to lie substantially in the 
provision of endowment for the payment of adequate salaries 
for a reasonable amount of teaching, together with some restric- 
tions in the number of terms in which an instructor should be 
allowed to teach consecutively. 

Among other needs of the College life at University Heights I 
shall hardly be obliged to emphasize the need for a suitable struc- 
ture to replace our present gymnasium, this year utterly inadequate 
for its routine functions. Our student body needs also, on its 
social side, a general Commons with rooms suitable for various 
kinds of organizations and meetings. The undeveloped organiza- 
tion and endowment of our University Library presents a serious 
problem of growing importance. Perhaps above all these needs 
is the glaring one for an adequate engineering building. I do not 
myself comprehend how the School of Applied Science is able to do 
its work without more adequate accommodation. In this report, 
however, I have felt the necessity of centering attention upon one 
significant spot — our science laboratories where the work of the 
College of Arts and Pure Science is now actually breaking down in 
the face of great opportunities. 

We urgently and earnestly request action by the authorities of 
the University. Some immediate provision must be made for the 
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Fall of 1916. We cannot meet our certain enrollment in any one of 
the three laboratories that I have mentioned, even if no increase of 
enrollment appears in the Freshman Class next September. The 
problem will become seriously more acute through the natural 
promotion of undergraduates now in College to upper classes which 
their numbers are sufficient to render larger than the corresponding 
classes ever have been before. There is no limit to the future of 
the institution at University Heights if equipment can be provided; 
but if we fail to get it our very success in attracting students may 
prove the means of our undoing. 



Respectfully submitted, 

Archibald L. Bouton. 



November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

Last year's enrollment reached a total of 315 students, of which 
number 148 students are to be deducted as having been graduated ^ 
or as having left college for other reasons. The final statement 
for the year 1914-15 was as follows: 



Mechan- Chem- Indus' 



Civil 

Freshmen 46 

Sophomores 42 

Juniors 24 

Seniors 27 

Specials 7 

February-September 20 

February-September, Special 1 

Post Collegiates 6 



ical 

20 

15 

16 

5 

4 

5 

1 

5 



ical 

21 

20 

12 

3 

1 

6 

3 



trial Total 

4 91 

— 77 

— 52 

— 35 

— 12 
1 32 

— 5 
11 



Total 1914-15 173 



71 



66 



5 - 315 



Deductions 
Completed work and received degrees: 

Engineers' Degrees 11 

Bachelors' Degrees 33 

Dropped for Scholarship 41 

Withdrawn for Scholarship, Physical, Financial and other 

reasons 52 

Transferred to other colleges. 11 148 

167 

New Matriculants, November, 1915-16 102 

Actual Enrollment, Undergraduates, November, 1915 269 

Post Collegiates 2? 

Total Actual Enrollment, November, 1915 282 

February-September Students, 1916 (estimated) 38 

Total Estimated Enrollment, 1915-16 320 
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A brief study of this year's enrollment is as follows: 

Actual November Enrollment 1915-16 

Median- Chemr Indus- 

CwU teal teal trial Total 

Ereshmen 42 28 16 7 88 

Sophomores 84 13 18 3 68 

Juniors 84 13 18 — 65 

Seniors 18 14 9 — - 41 

Specials _— 3 4 _— _7 

128 66 65 10 269 

1916 Post Collegiates _JL2 __1_ J3 

Total 140 67 05 10 282 

February-September, 1916 (estimated) 38 

Estimated Total Enrollment 1915-1916 320 

Some other facts are as follows : 
Division of the present Freshman Class as to age and religion: 

16 years 2 22 years 3 

17 years 6 28 years 1 

18 years 35 24 years 1 

19 years 21 25 years 1 

SO years 13 — 

21 years 5 Total 88 

Protestant 88 

Catholic 18 

Hebrews 32 

~88 
The division of total actual November Enrollment as to religion is 

Protestant 125 

Catholic 50 

Hebrews 93 

Hindu 1 

1*69 
Freshman entrance credits 
No one presented less than 15 units of entrance credits. 
44% presented 15-16 units of entrance credits. 
26% presented 16-17 units of entrance credits. 
16% presented 17-18 units of entrance credits. 
14% presented 18 or more entrance credits. 
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Number of Freshman conditions 
43% entered without conditions. 
17% entered with conditions amounting to J unit. 
27% entered with conditions amounting to 1 unit. 
10% entered with conditions amounting to 1 J units. 
8% entered with conditions amounting to 2 or more units. 

Subjects in which Freshmen were conditioned 
10% in Algebra. 

39% in Trigonometry (will be removed by passing Freshman courses). 
83% in Solid Geometry. 
14% in Modern Language. 
4% in Physics. 

Some problems presented by the February-September course 
have not as yet been answered finally. The principal problems 
referred to relate to the results of strain placed upon students who 
by enrolling for this course must study for a period of over two years 
without intermission, and to the strain placed upon those who 
teach during the summer as well as during the winter. Of the first 
February-September entering class (1912-18) which included nine 
students only one is now in attendance. Of the second entering 
class (1918-14) which included thirty-seven students twenty-seven 
remain. Of the third entering class (1914-15) which included 
thirty students seventeen remain. 

A few words with regard to our College fraternities may be in 
order. It is needless to say that the influence of any fraternity will 
depend largely upon the character of the few who are temporarily 
its leaders, and that the same fraternity may be noted for high schol- 
arship and for low scholarship during successive years. For this 
reason, it is hard to arrive at conclusions that apply serviceably in 
all instances. But, at the present time, the writer is inclined to 
believe that the best work performed by the average fraternity 
member at the Heights is somewhat lower than the best work that 
such a man can actually perform, and that our fraternity men are 
not characterized as largely as they might be by the wish to excel; 
that, on the contrary, they are more greatly contented with ordinary 
marks than they should be. As distinct from this connection with 
maximum scholarship, the influence of our fraternities as a whole has 
been distinctly helpful. The average scholarship in a fraternity 
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may be temporarily lax, yet the members of that fraternity will rally 
to the support of a companion who is in danger, and will usually 
succeed in raising his scholarship and often his ideals to a marked 
degree. The writer has found that it is usually more practical to 
attempt to stimulate a weak or careless student through his fra- 
ternity than to attempt to arouse him through any other channel, 
and that it seldom happens that appeals made to fraternity leaders 
on behalf of fellow members fail to result in help to those members. 

It is hoped that the time will come when the fraternities at the 
Heights can take steps toward unifying and systematizing their 
methods of pledging students for membership. At present it is 
believed that fraternities sometimes select new members hastily 
that are later found to be undesirable, and that candidates are some- 
times hastened into membership with fraternities that they later 
find to be uncongenial to them. It is understood that such inter- 
fraternity agreements, as have been concluded elsewhere with 
regard to the pledging of new members, are founded upon such 
points as the avoidance of rushing for specified terms, and the 
elimination from consideration of men who have not succeeded in 
passing a certain proportion of first-term subjects. 

During the past year the policy of assembling administration 
offices under one roof has been continued. The Recorder's De- 
partment has been transferred to Language Hall, and a telephone 
exchange has been established in that building. The fact that the 
offices of the Deans and that the Faculty room are also in Language 
Hall makes this building the present centre for administration at 
University Heights. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of the unusual depression 
that exists in the world of construction, a large proportion of those 
who were graduated in June secured positions within a short time 
after graduation. It is usual for our young graduates to secure 
positions promptly; in fact, during normal years, it is common 
for us to receive more applications than we have candidates. That 
our graduates should be employed with almost equal promptness at 
this time is thought to be encouraging. 

The interest displayed by the students of the School of Applied 
Science in athletics and other enterprises at the Heights is evidenced 
by the following lists: 
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Football: The Captain and eight men of the varsity team are 
members of the School of Applied Science. 

Baseball; The Captain, and most of the team are engineers. 

Basket-ball: The Captain, Manager, and four men are engineers. 

Track Team: The Captain, and most of the team are engineers. 

Gymnasium Team: The Captain is an engineer. 

Violet Board: Ten out of the twelve men on the Board are 
engineers. The Editor-in-Chief and Literary Editor are both 
engineers. 

Student Organization: The Secretary and Treasurer are both 
engineers. 

Y. M. C. A.: The President, Treasurer, and six out of the nine 
men of the Cabinet are engineers. It is also interesting to note that 
the Local Secretary, Mr. Rishell, and the General Secretary, Mr. 
Edmonds, were both trained as engineers, and that Mr. Galloway, 
who is Secretary of the Industrial Branch, with which we have much 
to do, was trained as an engineer in this School, from which he was 
graduated in 1911. 

Several gifts have been received throughout the year, which, 
while valuable in themselves, are doubly valuable as indicating 
interest on the part of those who gave them. The gifts referred to 
are as follows: 

Mr. Mois H. Avram, M.E., '04, of Slocum, Avram and SJocum, 
has contributed apparatus valued at more than $1,500 to the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering. 

Mr. Arthur E. Tuttle, C.E., '85, Deputy Chief Engineer of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, has contributed a copy 
of a very large and valuable map of the City of New York, which 
was completed under his direction. 

Captain Walter F. Whittemore, C.E., '88, has given a large 
part of his working library. The gift includes a number of books, 
of which 617 are in bindings, together with a number of unbound 
publications that have not yet been classified. 

A further gift of books was received through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Schuyler. 

A very beautiful bronze bulletin board designed to benefit all 
students at the Heights, was contributed by Mr. Carlos de Zafra, 
M.E., and other members of the Class of 1904. 
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Professor Arnold reports a donation* obtained through the 
efforts of Dr. John P. Munn, of a General Electric Company 
oscillograph of the latest and most complete type, the value of 
which is $1,300. He also reports having received eleven electrical 
measuring instruments of the newest type, including a potentio- 
meter of highest precision, a power-factor meter, a frequency 
meter, a polyphase wattmeter, etc. These instruments, manufac- 
tured by the Western Electric Instrument Company and valued 
at 91,000, are the gift of an anonymous donor. Professor Arnold 
also reports having received gifts of materials for tests and storage 
batteries from Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 

The only addition to classroom space obtained throughout the 
year was due to the completion of the annex to the Andrew H. 
Green laboratory. This annex, which is 31 feet wide and 50 feet 
long, adds 1,550 square feet to the drawing room on the first floor, 
and an equal area to the biological laboratory on the second floor. 

Your attention is again called to our need for space, particularly 
in laboratories, and to the adverse influence that this need has 
already had upon the character of our work. We no longer ask 
for space facilities with the sole idea that our efficiency and useful- 
ness will be increased; but we now also ask for them so that we may 
continue to hold the ground that we have already gained. Several 
years ago it became necessary to exclude our civil engineers from 
shopwork, and, during the present year, it has been necessary to 
exclude our mechanical engineers from laboratory courses in 
Chemistry. These actions are typical of others that must be taken 
if our growth continues and if additional buildings are not soon 
provided. I need not enlarge upon the results if courses announced 
as part of the curriculum are abandoned, particularly if they are 
abandoned because of conspicuous poverty; neither is it necessary 
to detail the injuries that will result to the quality of instruction 
in other courses as soon as our congestion passes certain limits. 

The writer continues to differ with the suggestion made several 
years ago that the principal need of the University for space at 
the Heights would be met by the erection of dormitories, and calls 
attention to the fact that at the present time the existing dormitories 
are not fully occupied, while laboratories are for the most part 
filled to overflowing. As distinct from laboratories it is probably 
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true that we have not yet lived up to the capacity of our class-room 
buildings since every class room is not filled during every hour of 
the day. This is a matter of schedule. We would probably be 
justified in attempting to arrange a schedule that would keep every 
class room occupied if pedagogical necessities could be disregarded 
and all courses established upon some uniform basis, such as three 
hours weekly. As it is, with one, two, three, four, and five hour 
courses, besides laboratory work, it must happen that class rooms 
are sometimes filled to their utmost capacity, while at other times 
they are vacant. It is probable that our efficiency is as great in 
this direction as it is in other institutions. 

The writer continues to believe that the immediate needs for 
space at the Heights can be best met by adding to the Chemical 
laboratory, and by erecting an engineering building of a kind that 
will correspond with those that exist in comparable institutions; and 
that direct and indirect good will come to the University as a whole 
if these two buildings can be secured. The reasons for urging the 
erection of an engineering building are as follows: 

First, in most, if not all, comparable institutions scientific training 
is now placed among the efforts that are of the first importance, 
yet no one of these comparable institutions is located where the 
possibilities for usefulness in the scientific world are greater than 
those that exist here in New York City. The erection of the 
first unit of the group of buildings that will eventually be needed 
for engineering subjects would add greatly to the standing of the 
University as a whole by removing a conspicuous deficiency. In- 
cidentally, it would add to the efficiency of the work of the School 
itself. And, it is reasonable to assume that a Division, which 
attracts several hundred students while totally lacking in architec- 
tural features, would attract many more students if some of these 
architectural deficiencies could be removed. 

Second, the completion of an Engineering Building would result 
in the opening of a new chapter in the life and usefulness of the 
School of Applied Science. But, besides this, it would assist in- 
directly by supplying laboratory and other space, which is so 
greatly needed if the present character of the work in both schools 
at the Heights is to continue. Such a building, while designed for 
the special needs of the School of Applied Science, would also give 
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more space for the work of the College of Arts and Pure Science. 
At the present time, the School of Applied Science is obliged to use 
a number of rooms in Language and Philosophy Halls that were 
intended for subjects taught in the College of Arts and Pure Science. 
For example, one half of the basement in Language Hall is already 
used for electrical laboratories, and more space for this work will 
shortly be asked for; the geological laboratory is temporarily housed 
in the new Hall of Philosophy, and a number of strictly engineering 
subjects are taught in other rooms of these two buildings. All of 
this space will be liberated as soon as an Engineering Building 
can be provided. 

The situation with regard to the need for space may be summed 
up as follows: (1) The need for space is beginning to influence the 
character of our work. Without much further delay we must 
decide between securing more space, relinquishing students, and 
sacrificing the standard we have been working years to secure. 
(2) The principal need is for laboratory space in Chemistry, 
Engineering, Physics, and Biology much in the order named. 
(8) Your attention is called to the time required to erect buildings 
of the character now needed, and to the fact, that unless such 
buildings are commenced, almost at once, temporary quarters must 
be provided. (4) It is easy to prepare temporary lecture and 
recitation rooms, but the equipment of a temporary laboratory 
is almost as expensive as the equipment of a permanent laboratory. 

(5) We must assume that our enrollments will continue to grow. 
With this so, is it not questionable whether there is any monetary 
economy in preparing temporary laboratories at the present time? 

(6) This suggestion is offered: The preparation of the basement or 
first floor of an Engineering Building would relieve the immediate 
strain. Such a structure could be completed before the autumn. 
The money would not be thrown away. The Department of Physics 
could have ample space temporarily in such a basement, while 
Charles Butler Hall, although no longer adequate for Physics, would 
be sufficient in area and could be made ready as to time to meet 
the autumn needs for increased space in Chemistry. The fact 
that the Chemical and Charles Butler Hall laboratories are so near 
to one another would enable the Department of Chemistry as now 
organized to conduct work in both buildings with a minimum 
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of discomfort until the needs of the Department of Chemistry 
could be met by the erection of the large addition that is now hoped 
for. The suggestive or psychological value of a basement must 
not be forgotten. It would be safe to assume that such a basement 
once existing would be built upon at some future date. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles H. Snow, 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

To the Chancellor of the University: 

Dear Sir: 

The twenty-first session of the Summer School was held from 
July 5 to August IS, 1915. Two hundred courses were offered in 
thirty-four departments as follows: Accounting, five courses; Art, 
three courses; Biology, four courses; Business Law, two courses; 
Chemistry, eight courses; Domestic Art, seven courses; Economics, 
six courses; Eduction, twenty-seven courses; Education of Defective 
Children, twelve courses; English, twelve courses; Finance, four 
courses; French, five^ courses; Gardens, one course; Geography and 
Geology, four courses; German, three courses; Government, eight 
courses; Greek Language and Literature, four courses; History, 
nine courses; Home Economics, three courses; Italian, three courses; 
Kindergarten, seven courses; Latin, six courses; Mathematics, six 
courses; Mechanics, two courses; Mechanical Drawing, four courses; 
Music, nineteen courses; Philosophy, three courses; Physical 
Education, six courses; Physics, six courses; Psychology, seven 
courses; Semitic Languages, six courses; Sociology, two courses; 
Spanish, three courses; Stenography and Typewriting, four courses. 
These courses were accepted for credit in six divisions of the Univer- 
sity—School of Pedagogy, Graduate School, University College, 
School of Applied Science, Washington Square College and the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. Each of these 
divisions appointed a representative to confer with students 
in the Summer School and to assist them in their selection of 
courses. 

The total enrollment was 1,068, an increase of 120 over the 
enrollment of 1914; 469 of the students were men and 594 were 
women. The home addresses given by the students show that 
they came from thirty-six states and foreign countries as 
follows: 
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New York 749 

New Jersey 144 

Pennsylvania 61 

Massachusetts 20 

Connecticut 16 

Ohio 15 

New Hampshire 8 

Virginia 7 

Indiana 5 

Illinois 4 

Tennessee 4 

Vermont 4 

Missouri 3 

Iowa 2 

Washington 2 

North Carolina 2 

Maine 2 

Michigan 2 



New Mexico 2 

District of Columbia 2 

Rhode Island 2 

South Carolina 2 

Porto Rico 2 

Oregon 

"K fl ng flfl 

West Virginia 

California 

Tn^ iflrift 

Minnesota 

Florida 

Texas 

Canada 

France 

Japan 

Africa 

Sweden 



It is interesting to note the growth of the Summer School as 
indicated in the following totals: 



1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 



63 
113 
119 
201 
287 
351 
541 
626 



1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 



563 
529 
490 
645 
933 
952 
1,063 



The Faculty of 1915 numbered 109 and almost equals the total 
Summer School enrollment in 1903. 

In order to develop the social life among the Summer School 
students, a garden party and reception for all members of the 
Summer School was given on July 8 and informal dances were 
held on each Thursday evening. There were also a number of 
social gatherings to bring together the students in the larger depart- 
ments. In addition to these meetings, there were a number of 
concerts, lectures, open air plays and other entertainments. 
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The most serious problem presented by the Summer School was 
the difficulty of obtaining adequate accommodations for students 
wishing to live at University Heights. The dormitories and 
fraternity houses were filled and many students boarded with 
private families. The number of students that can be cared for 
by these means is very limited, and it will be extremely difficult to 
increase the number of students or the number of courses to be 
given at University Heights until provision is made for more class- 
rooms and more dormitories. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James E. Lough. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
OF LAW 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

My last report on the Law School was dated November 1, 1914. 
Our attendance during the year 1913-1914 was 664 and for 1914- 
1915, 679. This year, 1915-1916, we have enrolled 715 students, 
being an increase of thirty-six over last year and fifty-one over 
the year before. It is a matter of some interest to compare the 
statistics of the various classes for these periods. They are as 
follows : 

Summary of Enrollment 

Third Year 1913-19U 19U-1915 1916-1916 

Morning Class 48 64 73 

Afternoon Class 44 51 48 

Evening Class 109 70 88 

— 196 — 185 — 209 
Second Year 

Morning Class 62 59 74 

Afternoon Class 64 75 47 

Evening Class 61 82 74 

— 187 — 216 — 195 
First Year 

Morning Class 100 100 125 

Afternoon Class 82 82 73 

Evening Class 99 96 113 

—281 — 278 — 311 

Total 664 679 715 

It will be noted that the entering morning class has been larger 
than the other two for three years past, the evening class has come 
next and that of the afternoon last. These figures show a marked 
tendency to select the morning class first, and next to that the 
evening, the afternoon appearing to be the period less in favor. 
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The subsequent second and third year classes, in the main, continue 
the same ratio, although in the higher classes the evening gains 
at the expense of the morning. A great many fail to meet our 
requirements in the first year examinations and leave for other 
schools rather than repeat the year in which they have shown 
themselves deficient. There are also many who apply for registra- 
tion without having completed their preliminary preparation. 
We have rejected two or three hundred such students, and have 
also reduced the numbers as above stated by the strictness of 
our requirements for advancement from one class to another. It 
is believed that the University gains greatly by this strict adherence 
to standards. The increasing number registering each year would 
seem to indicate that the student body appreciates what they 
receive here and desires that graduation from the School shall 
indicate real work accomplished. 

At the Commencement in June, 1915, our Faculty recommended 
125 candidates for degrees, namely nineteen for Juris Doctor, one 
for Master of Laws and 105 for Bachelor of Laws. One candidate 
was granted the certificate of the School. There were also conferred 
at the Commencement fifteen degrees previously recommended by 
the Law Faculty and granted by the University Council in October, 
1914. At this meeting they also granted one certificate of the 
School. The degrees thus granted were three for Juris Doctor 
and twelve for Bachelor of Laws. 

In June, at a meeting of the Council, Associate Professor Daniel 
F. Burnett was advanced to a full Professorship. This was a well 
deserved promotion as Dr. Burnett has proved himself an efficient 
and valuable member of our teaching force. 

Professor Frank H. Sommer completed his class room work on 
Elementary Jurisprudence, and was then granted a year's leave 
of absence. The appointment of Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt in 
June, 1914, as an Instructor in Law has been fully vindicated by 
his work, and he promises to develop into one of our strong teachers. 

At the end of the academic year 1915, Mr. Maximillian T. 
Rosenberg resigned his position as Lecturer on New Jersey Practice. 
Mr. Rosenberg was appointed in 1912 and has faithfully served 
the University during the continuation of his lectureship, but his 
many duties rendered it imperative that he should discontinue his 
work with us. The Council accepted his resignation with regret. 
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Mr. John A. Hartpence was appointed Lecturer on New Jersey 
Practice to succeed Mr. Rosenberg. He began his work with us in 
October, 1915. Mr. Hartpence was admitted to the New Jersey 
Bar in 1904. In 1908 the University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the degree of Bachelor of Laws and in 1918 the degree of 
Master of Laws. In 1912 the University of Pennsylvania appointed 
him Lecturer on New Jersey Practice, and he has held the position 
since that time. 

After careful consideration we have reached the deliberate con- 
clusion that our evening work, as we conduct it, subject to strict 
standards vigorously applied, is well worthy of continuance, and that 
we could not give up these classes, without great injustice to a 
particularly worthy class of men. The only serious argument which 
has been urged upon us is that men who are occupied in money 
making occupations cannot devote the same strenuous attention 
to professional studies which they would if not so employed. This 
argument has occasionally been advanced in good faith, and on its 
face seems plausible. But it completely overlooks the human 
element involved. If an earnest man must carefully consider each 
moment of time he can accomplish, generally, more than can the 
same class of man with abundance of leisure. The theatre and like 
amusements in cities and campus activities in country colleges 
absorb the attention, time and energy of the student to an un- 
appreciated extent. The best work of our profession is done 
under pressure. It is the very busy man who accomplishes results. 
Our experience during many years has satisfied us that this is so. 
But of course there must be no relaxation of requirements. A 
man may be deserving, but has he achieved results? That is the 
sole question. In this connection and upon resolution passed by 
our Faculty, a committee, consisting of Professors Tompkins, 
Sommer and myself, attended a meeting of the American Bar 
Association held at Washington in November last. At that meeting 
we discussed the question of evening instruction with many of those 
present, and both publicly and privately stated our views and 
experiences. 

On the same errand and pursuant to suggestions made by a 
member of the Michigan Law School Faculty, I attended a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the American Law School Associa- 
tion held in Chicago in December last. We exchanged views and 
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discussed the general subject of evening instruction. I believe that 
these steps were not without advantage and repaid us for the 
effort involved. 

We have never adopted the college degree requirement for en- 
trance, and we question the wisdom of such a rule. If a college 
degree necessarily indicated training there would be force in the 
arguments advanced in its support. Without doubt the graduates 
of a few colleges are better equipped for their professional work. 
The difficulty is that it does not seem possible to discriminate, and 
most college degrees do not necessarily prove culture or training, 
while in some instances the graduate is absolutely less fitted for his 
work than he was before he served his four years of pleasurable 
leisure. Again a man may have a broad liberal training in Europe 
or otherwise and yet have no degree. He should not be excluded 
from the Law School. If this standard had been strictly applied 
it would have shut out such men as the late Dean of the Harvard 
Law School, C. C. Langdell. 

We require a four years New York High School certificate or 
its recognized equivalent for entrance to our School. It may be 
that a still more strenuous test might be beneficial to the student, 
as for example the equivalent of one or two years college work, 
strictly enforced. The difficulty is that in many colleges this 
amount of work means very little. There is no standardization. 

Another question arises as to the recognition of the certificate 
of one law school, showing examinations passed by a student, 
applying perhaps for the second year class of another school. 
Some Faculties require their own examinations in all cases. This 
is often unfair to the applicant. Others accept all certificates 
from reputable schools. Some discriminate between the schools, 
accepting certificates where the work pursued and the examination 
passed prove that the applicant is suitably prepared for the advanced 
work sought. This is the plan followed by this School, and we have 
a Faculty Committee whose duty it is to pass upon the work of the 
various Law Schools and determine which certificates shall be 
accepted. This seems to us to be an intelligible rule and we believe 
it to be based upon sound reason. 

A notable contribution to legal education is found in the report 
of Dr. Joseph Bedlich of the University of Vienna upon the case 
method as employed in a large number of American law schools. 
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This investigation made by Dr. Redlich and the report resulting,, 
was brought about by the Carnegie Foundation for the advancement 
of teaching. This investigation was made as a part of the general* 
study of legal education in the United States, together with require- 
ments in the different states for admission to the Bar, now beings 
carried out by the Carnegie Foundation. Dr. Redlich 's investiga- 
tion and its published result constitutes the first portion of the 
report to be made by the Foundation. Dr. Redlich gives the 
origin and development of the case method of instruction, and 
his report emphatically endorses this plan for teaching the Anglo- 
Saxon system of law. Since 1895, this School has advocated, both 
by precept and practice, this method of instruction, and we are 
more than ever convinced, after our many years of experience, that 
the idea is sound. 

Dr. Redlich made one or two suggestions which he contends 
would greatly improve the scheme pursued by our best schools. 
He thinks that the student should first be shown briefly the entire 
field of law, in its elements, before going forward with his regular 
work. We have adopted this suggestion and in our circular for 
the present year we say: "This course will begin on September 20, 
1915, and continue for thirty-six hours to October 9, 1915. It wilt 
hereafter be repeated for each entering class. We aim to carry 
out the views voiced by various members of our Faculty for many 
years. The need of such an introductory course was referred to in 
the recent report by the Carnegie Foundation on 'The Case Method 
in American Law Schools.' That report said: 'First, as an intro- 
duction to the entire curriculum, care should be taken to introduce 
to the students, in elementary fashion, the fundamental concepts 
and legal ideas that are common to all divisions of the common law.' 
After the survey has been completed, the regular work of the class 
will proceed as scheduled." This introductory course has now been 
given and we are watching the result with interest. No sound 
conclusion can be drawn until the experiment has been tried for 
three or four years. 

It has been contended that this introductory course can also be 
conducted along the general lines pursued in teaching by the case 
method. It is submitted that, although this can of course be done, 
it is a mistake to attempt it. The theory of study introduced by 
Dean Langdell contemplates training in legal thought as the prime 
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element. While obtaining this mental training the actual knowl- 
edge of the subject is secured almost unconsciously and in the best 
way. If the decisions do not accord with sound principle the 
student more readily remembers the actual law on account of this 
very divergence. But the first year in any well planned curriculum 
provides for this training in the best way, and if that is the desidera- 
tum, it is a waste of time to attempt the same thing in a proposed 
preliminary course. The idea of this introductory course is not new. 
The old fashioned schools almost always started with Blackstone 
«nd other elementary writers, and gave elementary law as an 
introduction to the later work. This old fashioned idea was opposed 
by many modern instructors, upon the theory that the first year, 
when properly conducted, gave all these introductory ideas without 
the loss of time involved in a separate course. This notion, with 
other considerations, led to dropping of instruction involving 
elementary law alone. I remember well a strenuous discussion 
upon the subject at a meeting of the American Law School Associa- 
tion held years ago at Saratoga. Many have since contended 
that it has cost more time to take up these elementary topics in- 
cidentally, than it would to give them in outline in the first instance, 
and thus save time to the instructor when he handles the various 
topics in detail. This has been the view of members of our Faculty 
for a number of years. The course now adopted by us is in accord- 
ance with these views, and its immediate impulse is due to Dr. 
Redlich's suggestions. 

Dr. Redlich also proposes the extension of the law school course 
to four years in order that there may be found time to take up 
more advanced work, than is required in actual practice. This 
plan, in various forms, has been advocated. by legal educators 
"for some time. In the main it contemplates a School of Jurispru- 
dence, following upon the specific legal education now required. 
Generally a fourth year is contemplated, but it seems probable 
that two years will ultimately be found necessary. Such a course 
would appeal only to those students who desire a scholarly knowl- 
edge of topics not essential to practice at the Bar. A demand 
for this work exists but is, at present, limited. Some years ago 
this Faculty induced the Council of the University to sanction 
the plan by authorizing a new degree. The announcement was as 
follows : 
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Degree of Juridicae Scientiae Doctor 
Pursuant to a resolution of the University Council, the Faculty is pre- 
paring to introduce a fourth year for advanced study. The general charac- 
ter of the work for this advanced course is to bear upon the scholarly and 
juridical study of the law, and is to include such subjects as the theory 
and history of law and legislation, national and municipal administration, 
the application of law to economic situations, economic trusts and their 
control by statutes, Roman law and other topics. This course will be open 
only to graduates of approved colleges, who have received the degree of 
LL.B., J.D., or an equivalent after a three years' required course. Students 
successfully completing this fourth year will receive the degree of Juridicae 
Scientiae Doctor. 

We have been delayed in working out the plan by the lack of 
funds, but we hope to overcome the difficulties involved. No one, 
with money at his disposal, could do a more patriotic work than 
to give us an endowment for this specific purpose. 

We have advocated the requirement of a college degree for those 
taking this course as candidates for a doctorate. At first blush 
this appears to be in conflict with the ideas which we have main- 
tained as to entrance requirements for the LL.B. degree. But it 
seems to us that those objections do not apply here. Students who 
have completed their regular law course, and who desire this 
advanced scholarly work, show themselves thereby to be well 
qualified to continue, and are necessarily men who have obtained 
the best results from their college training. It is true that an 
educated man, particularly from England, may have pursued high 
grade courses not entitling him to any degree, and yet be thoroughly 
qualified to pursue the courses required. Perhaps, as exceptional 
cases, these men should be permitted to enter upon such a course 
as a candidate for the doctorate. I remember that in the seventies 
such exceptions were made in the German universities, where 
foreigners were concerned. 

We are striving to take advantage of courses offered by different 
departments of the University, and hope to make arrangements 
whereby some of this work may count towards our graduate law 
degrees. Proper coordination of the University work would seem 
to demand suitable arrangements of this kind. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clakence D. Ashley. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

In retiring from the Deanship of the Graduate School, I have 
thought it might be appropriate to present in the report for the 
year 1914-15, some general considerations of the School, and the 
circumstances affecting it during the last thirteen years, as also to 
make some comparison, in no invidious sense, with the previous, 
fourteen years of its existence. 

In the organization of the University, the relative importance 
of the Graduate School must be determined by what is considered 
to be the prime function of the University. If that be to disseminate 
knowledge among the masses with direct reference to its immediate 
application in affairs of everyday life, in the various fields of activity 
upon which young men of eighteen to twenty-five years of age enter; 
if it is essentially democratic; possibly the purpose would be best 
met by numerous and varied courses of instruction of no very 
advanced grade. It might perhaps be met in large measure by so- 
called extension courses, and a graduate school would be of minor 
importance, — a luxury rather than a necessity. But if the Univer- 
sity is to be judged as an institution of higher learning, not ignoring 
elementary instruction, but aiming to advance knowledge by 
specialized and intensified work, and especially to open the way for 
profound and original investigation on the part of students who 
have already reached a high level of attainments; and if it is to 
commend itself to other universities as they today most commonly 
pass judgment upon one another, the Graduate School must be 
fostered, stimulated, and zealously cultivated. 

The proportion of means and effort that shall be expended upon 
either of these two phases of University organization is a matter 
to be determined by the Governing Board of the institution. But, 
assuming that the Graduate School is of high importance, we may 
well consider the circumstances which affect its growth and success 
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in New York University, recognizing, at the same time, the fact 
that in many of these respects this University is not unique. 

It is understood that the Graduate School, in the very nature 
of the case, cannot be a coherent division of the University like a 
professional school, in which all the students pursue a systematic 
line of study progressing toward a common goal. In the Graduate 
School, the aims, the purposes, and the paths of the students are as 
varied as the students themselves, even when the work of a con- 
siderable number of them is crowned with the same insignia. The 
life of the Graduate School, then, must depend upon the earnestness 
•of the student and the zeal and ability of the professor. Those 
would be the only factors to consider if it were not that in recent 
years the profession of teaching has so advanced that educational 
boards now demand of teachers, along with pedagogical training, 
•evidence of high scholarship in special lines, and the simplest form 
in which they can put this demand is to require a diploma of master 
or doctor from a university. This makes the doctorate at once 
-a bread and butter question for teachers, and brings great pressure 
upon the university, to secure the coveted degree upon the easiest 
terms, and for work that is sometimes not precisely of the character 
that has been heretofore distinguished by a Doctor's degree in 
philosophy or pure science. When Educational Boards or Superin- 
tendents make the doctorate in philosophy or science a prerequisite 
to an appointment, and force upon aspiring teachers the attain- 
ment of this degree, this, added to the requirement of specific 
pedagogical training, leads to the wish, on the part of the candidate, 
that such pedagogical training should itself be the basis of the 
Ph.D., and institutions desirous of meeting the professional require- 
ments of pedagogy, and also of providing suitable work for Ph.D., 
nave felt compelled to listen to such plea. The effect has been 
both to commercialize the degree and to make it a vocational badge, 

In most lines of applied knowledge, suitable instruction is provided 
by special schools, as of medicine, law, theology, or engineering, and 
these, in each case, lead to a special diploma and degree, and the 
degree of master or doctor in arts or pure science might be supposed 
to represent attainments along lines not professional, but it has 
always been difficult to draw a line of demarcation between tech- 
nological and cultural study. The scope of work, therefore, that is 
included in the graduate division of an American university today, 
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is not clearly defined; some institutions grouping in their graduate 
summary all work, professional or not, that is above that taken 
for a bachelor's degree, and others limiting their graduate school 
strictly to work that is not of a professional character. Our own 
Graduate School has taken the latter position, making the qualifi- 
cation for its degrees exclusively philosophy, arts, and pure science, 
with no reference at all to their utility, — and if this school is not 
thus differentiated from the other schools of New York University, 
there is no very obvious reason for its existence. If it were a 
mistake to conduct it in this essentially different character, its 
instruction and its degrees would not be sought after. Our experi- 
ence, as will be shown, does not indicate such a mistake. 

We can afford to be influenced by the example and the experience 
of a great sister university. The first decade in the history of the 
Johns Hopkins University is cited as marking a great advance in 
university ideals in America, and its first twenty fellows constitute 
a historic band who practically set the pace for graduate students 
in America. The fact that many of them became teachers, and 
that many of their successors held their fellowships for the purpose 
of becoming teachers, is sometimes given as evidence that profes- 
sional training for teaching is exactly the proper work for the 
doctorate in philosophy. The argument has not much force, for, 
of that original band of fellows there are now in public life editors, 
engineers, mining and geological experts, critics, and at least one 
foreign ambassador. But even of those who aimed to become 
college professors (and certainly a large proportion of them became 
such), all regarded the professor's chair not so much in the light of 
an opportunity to teach, or to communicate knowledge, as to 
produce knowledge. I do not belittle teaching. I think it one of 
the finest and noblest of callings, but these young men's ideals 
among teachers were men like Huxley, or Martin, or Agassiz, or 
Whitney. A college professorship meant to them an avenue to 
investigation and research, a way to become the ilite among teachers, 
and against nothing should New York University guard more 
earnestly than failure to afford its young, capable professors and 
instructors opportunity for original work, or to encourage them in 
such work. We would do well to foster the same spirit in our 
Graduate School as marked the early days of Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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During the entire existence of our school, and indeed for a longer 
period, throughout the educational world, discussion has been rife 
as to the nature of graduate study and its relations to undergraduate 
study; as to graduate instruction and its relations to undergraduate 
instruction; as to the pedagogic value of independent research and 
its effect on the teacher; as to distribution of research and teaching 
in the staff of instruction; and the fact that all these questions are 
as actively discussed today as they were twenty-five years ago, 
shows that there are no generally approved standards by which to 
decide them. 

Much of this discussion is due, in my judgment, to failure to 
discriminate between education and training. Probably education, 
in the sense of developing character and intellect, must be so con- 
ducted as to increase efficiency along some specific line, and there- 
fore must comprise training in some measure; and training, in the 
sense of developing efficiency in doing some one thing or class of 
things, can hardly go far without intellectual improvement; still, 
it seems to me that in the professional and technological schools, 
training is the predominant element, while education is the chief 
purpose of the College and the Graduate School of the University. 

But whatever may be the basis upon which the Graduate School 
rests, in the opinion of other universities it is the Graduate School 
that determines the status of the University as a higher institution 
of learning, with little regard to the number and the variety of its 
other schools. 

The Association of American Universities, when asked to state 
qualifications for membership in the association, mentions rather 
vaguely as the principal requirement, that the institution should 
have a "strong" graduate school. At the same time, the universi- 
ties now constituting the association recognize, with Dogberry, 
the fact that, even among themselves, "comparisons are odorous." 
The association afterwards added the stipulation that in univer- 
sities having professional schools, at least one of these schools 
must be of graduate character, i, e. f must make a baccalaureate 
degree requisite for admission to the school. 

New York University, seeking to perform the legitimate duties 
of a university in a high degree and reasonably complete measure, 
has always regarded the advanced work of its Graduate School 
as beneficial to the students and to the instructors, and has earnestly 
endeavored to develop the School under the great disadvantage of 
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no specific endowment. Two serious situations have had to be 
faced. At first the compensation for instruction was the fees 
of the students, and apart from the great inequalities, and the 
utter lack of oommensurateness of the payments from small classes 
with the work needed to conduct them, incommensurateness which 
was the greater the more specialized the nature of the courses, the 
vices of this fee system are too generally understood to need dis- 
cussion here. 

The other difficulty has been a more serious one and still exists. 
The professors giving instruction in the Graduate School are, in 
nearly all cases, members of the Faculty of an undergraduate 
college or of a professional school, with their salary based upon the 
duties which they there perform. If the salary is nearly what it 
should be, the corresponding hours of instruction are large in 
number, and their work in the Graduate School becomes a side 
matter. I have expressed myself in previous reports, as favoring 
some undergraduate teaching by professors in the Graduate School, 
and also associating teaching and research in this school. Not only 
does this apply, however, to members of the Faculty of the Graduate 
School. It bears with peculiar force upon junior members of other 
faculties, who expect and are expected to grow intellectually and 
to whom both study and teaching in the Graduate School beckon 
alluringly. Such a teacher in a higher institution ought certainly 
to make original contributions to knowledge, besides doing the 
regular grinding of the teaching mill, or the digging and cultivation 
of the field of mind of the undergraduate students. A young man, 
newly appointed, has ambitions and is rightly expected to achieve 
results in his field of study, but if he is immediately overloaded with 
class-room duties, his hands are tied. If, at the same time, he feels 
obliged to undertake outside work or night work to gain his liveli- 
hood, he is further limited. It is useless to shackle a man, to bind 
him hand and foot, and then bid him dance. Just in proportion 
to the extent to which a spirit for and a love of original work is 
fostered in the faculty, will it pervade and react upon the body of 
our graduate students, and possibly serve, in some measure, as 
an antidote to the spirit of vocational training toward which gradu- 
ate work too often tends. 

With no swelling of the list of students by connection with other 
schools, or counting in names exceptionally; with no special re- 
adjustment or special mode of classification; with no assistance 
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that could in any sense be considered factitious; but by steady, 
legitimate increase in the extent and the attractiveness of the 
opportunities provided for higher work in plain, straightforward 
methods, the Graduate School has increased in its enrollment from 
200 in 1901-02 to 409 in 1914-15. That is an average annual 
increase for the thirteen years, of a little more than 8 per cent of 
the enrollment for 1901-02, or an increase each year over the 
preceding year of about 6 per cent, which, as simple or compound 
interest, represents a growth that is healthful and encouraging, 
since the progress has not fluctuated greatly but has been fairly 
steady. Within this period, however, the school has been changed 
in plan and reorganized. Even in its older form the standards for 
the Master's and the Doctor's degrees were greatly improved and 
strengthened, but so many new contingencies arose for which our 
earlier scheme was unsatisfactory, that a reorganization was 
necessary. This was effected during the years 1911-13, and by it 
the work of the school was both broadened and deepened. The 
nature of this reorganization has been indicated to you in previous 
reports. 
The following table presents some comparative statistics for the 

years 1901-02 and 1914-15 : 

1901-02 19U-15 

Number of students enrolled 200 409 

Courses announced 128 162 

(besides 51 not 
given this year) 

Courses taken 65 98 

Departments enrolling students 24 23 

Prof essors in Faculty 24 29 

Assistant Professors and other instructors 3 28 

Since the beginning of the School, in 1887, 1,001 degrees have been 

conferred, as follows: „ 

Up to and Includ- 
ing Commence^ 

ment,1902 Since 1902 

Master of Arts 236 394 

Master of Science 26 57 

Master of Philosophy (discontinued since 1905) ... 7 1 

Doctor of Philosophy 128 138 

Doctor of Science 4 15 
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Of the 280 Doctors sixty-six had previously received the degree 
of Master from New York University. 

Without going into a detailed examination of the enrollment 
in the various departments, it may be noted that the number en- 
rolling for courses and degrees in the mathematical and physical 
sciences has been growing rapidly. 

Our Faculty has sustained severe losses by the retirement of Dr. 
Francis H. Stoddard from active service, by the death of Dr. William 
K. Gillett and of Dr. Egbert LeFevre, and by the discontinuance 
of Mr. Mills £. Case and Dr. Louis Delamarre. The resignation 
of Dr. John H. MacCracken to accept the Presidency of Lafayette 
College makes a gap in our force, both of instruction and adminis- 
tration, of which we shall be very conscious even when we have 
otherwise provided for the duties which he performed as professor 
and secretary. The resignation of Miss Eva M. Moses from the 
position of Assistant Recorder is also a matter of regret to us. 
Her admirable compilation of the entire list of alumni of the Gradu- 
ate School from its inception to 1915, is a valuable addition to our 
bulletin of announcements for 1915-16. The Secretaryship has been 
filled for the present by the appointment of Dr. Theodore F. Jones. 
The Chair of Romance Languages has been filled by the appointment 
of Professor Earle B. Babcock. Professor Marshall S. Brown has 
taken Dr. Stoddard's place as chairman of the Enrollment Com- 
mittee, and the duties of the Assistant Recorder will be included in 
those of Miss Euphemia I. Banta who has been appointed Recorder. 
The work in English has been strengthened by the temporary 
appointment of Dr. Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, as lecturer, and instruction in various departments has 
been extended by Dr. Frederick W. Thyng in Anatomy, Dr. William 
Clarke Noble in Bacteriology, Dr. John W. Draper in Surgery, Dr. 
Beverly S. Allen in English, Dr. Aristine P. Munn-Recht in Ped- 
agogy, Dr. Vittorio Racca in Italian, Dr. M. A. Rosanoff in Chemis- 
try, and Dr. John Whyte in German and Anglo Saxon. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Daniel W. Hering. 



August 31, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 
OF PEDAGOGY 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

The enrollment for the year has been 481, which is somewhat 
in excess of last year. The quality of the student body has steadily 
improved from year to year for the past five or six years; many 
students of limited preparation, who used to attend lectures as 
special students for the sake of receiving credit by the Board of 
Education for certain promotions in the public schools, are now 
attending such lectures in the free courses given by the City College. 
As pointed out in former reports, the establishment of these free 
courses has had the effect of sifting our student body and of improv- 
ing the quality, but also of keeping our numbers below what they 
otherwise would be, and, in consequence, preventing a material 
increase in our income from tuition fees. 

The work of the School is, however, not adequately indicated by 
the numbers actually enrolled. It admits to its courses under- 
graduate students from the University College and the Washington 
Square College, and from the Graduate School. Moreover the 
Faculty of the School of Pedagogy constitute the Department of 
Education in the Graduate School. During the past year, there 
have been in attendance in the School of Pedagogy fifty-three 
students matriculated in the Graduate School; twelve matriculated 
in the University College; and nine matriculated in the Washington 
Square College. Besides these, a large number of the students 
enrolled in the Special Department of Education for Backward 
and Defective Children have attended the regular courses in the 
School. 

Graduates 

At the Commencement in June, eleven graduates received the 
degree of Master of Pedagogy and four that of Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Besides these, six received the degree of Master of Arts and three 
that of Doctor of Philosophy with their major in education. The 
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theses required for these degrees were all prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Faculty of the School. 

Department of Education for Backward and Defective Children 
This Department, although separately organized and not tech- 
nically a part of the School of Pedagogy, is, nevertheless, so closely 
affiliated with it that they have much in common and can be of 
great mutual service. The attendance in this Department, which 
was organized only at the beginning of the year just closed, has 
been 183; which far exceeded my own expectations and promises 
well for the future. Courses have been organized in this Depart- 
ment on a more extensive scale than has hitherto been attempted 
in any university, covering all phases of the problem with which 
they deal. Some of these courses will in all probability need 
considerable modification to meet the needs of the students; 
others may possibly be consolidated; and entirely new courses 
may be needed. These are matters which can be decided in- 
telligently only in the light of future experience. The need for 
such a Department is emphasized by the demand for specially 
trained teachers from the larger cities throughout the entire country. 
During the past year, it has been found necessary to provide 
room for certain classes outside of the Washington Square Building. 
Such students can not technically be classed as belonging to the 
School, and yet the instruction is given by the regular teaching 
staff of the School. Every effort should be made to provide room 
for these classes again in the University Building at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. Such dispersion of its student body, if it is con- 
tinued, will in various ways work to the disadvantage of the School. 

Publication of Theses 
I wish to emphasize, if repetition can add emphasis, what I 
have urged in several previous reports, namely, the imperative 
necessity of providing a fund which will make it possible for us to 
publish our best theses. There are at least thirteen Theses for the 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy which have been prepared in the last 
five years, and there are fourteen for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in Education, which have not yet been published; some of 
which are, in my judgment, so admirable that they would attract 
wide attention among scientific students of educational problems. 
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I am convinced that the amount of money required to publish 
at least three or four of our best theses every year, in addition to 
the best of those now awaiting publication, could not be expended 
in any other way in which it would do the University as a whole, as 
well as the School of Pedagogy, so much good. The greatest need 
of the University is to make a reputation for high quality of pro- 
ductive scholarship. It now lacks this reputation. The publication 
of theses will accomplish this; nothing else will do it so effectively. 
It should be done also in fairness to the faculties under whom such 
productive work is done, as a part of their compensation is the 
reputation among scholars which their work will bring them. 

We need also to bring the quality of our work to the knowledge 
of scholars and of large donors, in this dignified way, in order to 
secure the endowments of which the University as a whole, as well 
as the School of Pedagogy, stands in such pressing need. Neither 
scholars nor large donors are dazzled by numbers; it is quality of 
scholarship which commends an institution to their judgment and 
favor. Appeals for money for research work will fail as long as 
we do not make known the quality of work we are actually doing. 

As I have stated in previous reports, the permanence of the 
School of Pedagogy will depend on its graduate work, not on its 
undergraduate and extension work. Local educational needs for 
the training of teachers will ultimately be met, free of cost, by the 
City College and by Hunter College. The School of Pedagogy 
must make its appeal to graduate students from all parts of the 
country. It now has a small constituency of this character; but 
it cannot make an effective appeal without the advertising which 
can come only from the publication of its researches. 

With the exception of not more than four or five at most of our 
state universities, all these universities at present devote their 
funds and energy to the training of undergraduates for positions 
in secondary schools. The graduate work in education is at 
present done by a few state universities and by the endowed univer- 
sities of the East and Middle West. Moreover, students from 
distant parts of the country prefer to come to New York for their 
graduate work in education, because they can see here exemplified 
every type of school and every type of experiment in education. 

While the School of Pedagogy must continue to do the local work 
in the form of an educational propaganda which it has been so 
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effectively doing from the beginning of its existence, we cannot 
afford to ignore the fact that this work is temporary and that the 
need of it, already much diminished, will in a comparatively few 
years almost disappear. 

I regard the development of the new Department of Education 
for Backward and Defective Children, so vitally related to the 
School, and the development of its graduate work, as the two most 
important things to push during the next few years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas M. Balliet. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 

OF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS AND 

FINANCE 

To the Chancellor op the University: 

Dear Sir: 

The total registration of the School of Commerce for the year 
ending June, 1915, was 2,822, an increase of 66% over the preceding 
year. It is interesting to note that of the total registration 191 
were women. 

In recognition of the fact that women are turning more and more 
to the field of business for their life work, a course was planned last 
year to meet the need for practical information on the opportunities 
for women today. Miss Eva vom Baur, of the editorial staff of the 
Evening Sun, who is taking charge of this work, has secured for 
speakers women who have achieved success in their chosen fields. 

These lectures are held in Judson Memorial Building and, because 
of widespread interest, they have been thrown open to the public, 
admission being by ticket, which may be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary of the School. 

Because of the increased number of students who wished to attend 
classes during the day and devote all of their time to study, it was 
deemed advisable to place the day section under the special super- 
vision of one member of the Faculty. Assistant Professor Kennedy 
has taken charge of the Day School, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that under his direction it will continue to grow. 

A course in Social Aspects of Business Management was given for 
the first time under the direction of Dr. E. B. Gowin, who has se- 
cured for illustrative purposes an extensive collection of pictures 
of all phases of welfare work. Instead of the regular two hour lec- 
ture period in the day classes in Political Economy, it is planned 
to substitute one hour of lecture and one hour of quiz. It is hoped 
in this way to improve the grade of instruction received by the day 
men. 

Professor Gerstenberg has undertaken the reorganization of the 
Department of Finance in the School of Commerce. Because of the 
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many new duties this involved, it was necessary for him to resign 
the secretaryship. We were fortunate in securing for this important 
post Mr. Major B. Foster, who has been with us for two years as 
Instructor in Economics. He has entered upon his new work with 
enthusiasm. 

A Finance Seminar has been organized for research work in 
Finance. Seniors and postgraduates only are admitted. The 
object of the Seminar is to give a selected group of capable students 
the required laboratory training to prepare them for advanced work 
in the statistical departments of bond houses, banks, etc., and to 
meet the insistent and growing demands of the financial world for 
technically trained young men. 

The most important urgent need of the Department of Finance 
is a collection of corporate reports of all the large railroads, public 
utility and industrial companies. The Department has succeeded 
in obtaining contributions of statistical publications of the value of 
about $500. 

In response to the increasing interest in Trade and Transportation 
the following additional courses were offered in this field: Import 
and Export Traffic, by Professor Kennedy; Ocean Traffic and 
Shipping, by Professor Kennedy; and Mediterranean Trade by 
Dr. Racca. Dr. Clapp, who had been for the two preceding 
years in Boston, studying terminal facilities, returned last year and 
gave a course in the School of Commerce on terminals. 

The promise of the work in Trade and Transportation during 
1914-15 led to the addition of several new courses for the ensuing 
year. Sr. T. Esquivel Obregon, formerly Minister of Finance in 
Mexico and a prominent lawyer in Mexico City, is giving a course 
in Spanish American Law. Mr. B. Olney Hough, editor of the 
American Exporter, has been appointed to give a course in Foreign 
Selling Methods. Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, Foreign Trade Editor 
of Leslie's Weekly, is giving a course on Latin American Trade and 
Resources. 

Since New York is the great importing and exporting center of 
the country, the increased interest in foreign trade which has grown 
out of the war has been particularly felt in the School of Commerce. 
Within the last two years a considerable number of men have de- 
cided to prepare themselves directly for foreign trade. Since it is 
likely that the United States is to play a larger part in foreign trade 
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after the war than she ever has before, it would appear that this is 
a department which should steadily receive more attention on the 
part of the students. 

The regular work of the Division of Public Affairs was conducted 
in the usual way, and needs in consequence no special comment this 
year. The Graduate Seminar, which has been made up almost 
exclusively of men registered in the Graduate School, now contains 
nineteen members — nearly twice as many as last year. There 
can be no doubt also that the students are of distinctly better grade 
on the average than those of last year. 

The requirement of sixty hours in Government for all candidates 
for a degree or a certificate has changed somewhat the nature of the 
work in other particulars. Professor Jenks is giving an elementary 
course in the Principles of Politics open to all students, while Dr. 
McLeod's class in American Government has been divided into two 
sections — one meeting in the afternoon, the other in the evening. 

Mr. Loomis's appointment as Registrar of the University has 
necessitated the appointment of another instructor, Mr. Rufus 
Smith, who comes to us well trained, with good experience as a 
teacher, and who is taking hold of his work with unusual ability 
and skill. His class in Industrial History opens with twenty-seven 
members — an excellent attendance for a new course. 

Last year the course of lectures on "The European War," which 
took the place of the University Forum, seemed to be appreciated 
by the public substantially as much as was the Forum. There 
was a noticeable change in the character of the audience, — more 
attending of the type that seemed to prefer systematic treatment of 
a subject, while there was a distinct falling off of those who in the 
preceding years had seemed eager themselves to take part in the 
discussion. 

The work carried on last year in the Municipal Building, under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Loomis, of the Division of Public 
Affairs (although it was part of the Extramural Division), seemed 
to be a decided success. During the summer the College of the 
City of New York expressed the wish to offer courses in the Munici- 
pal Building, and it seemed wise for the City Government itself to 
appoint a committee to have supervision of the work. In conse- 
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quence, Mr. Loomis has given up his position as Secretary, and the 
Division of Public Affairs has no further connection with it. 

The work at Government House during the last year seemed to 
strengthen decidedly its hold among the citizens, especially in 
Greenwich Village. This year the work is organizing in apparently 
better condition than the year before. At Public School No. 41, 
Mr. Lamkie was made chairman of the commission which is the 
governing body of the social center. The work there has apparently 
been very well organized. A Public Forum is held regularly with 
Mr. Serri as chairman. Such men as Mayor Mitchel and Mr. 
Bruere have been among the speakers. 

Mr. Serris is a young lawyer who is also a graduate student in 
the Department of Government and a resident of Government 
House. He is President of the Young Men's Italian Educational 
League, one of the clubs organized by Government House, which is 
made up mostly of Italians who have already acquired a college 
education, and who will supply most of the leaders for the Italian 
clubs. Various citizenship clubs for women, to be conducted by 
college women, have also been organized. 

Government House is issuing regularly Government House Bulletin 
which gives more publicity to the work carried on, and is a means of 
giving notices to the members of the work done. The usual Fire- 
side Meetings, Excursions to Municipal and State Institutions, 
Social Clubs, and other means of bringing together students and 
citizens interested in the work of Government House will be carried 
on as heretofore. 

Arrangements have been made for the residents of Government 
House to take their meals in the House together with a few others 
who are interested in the work. Apparently the House is rendering 
greater service to the young men and boys on the West Side than 
ever before, with excellent promise of a rapidly increasing influence. 

A noteworthy step was taken last year in the establishment of 
Business Fellowships in the School of Commerce. Several of the 
leading business establishments in the city, feeling the need of better 
trained men, especially to send into the foreign field, made arrange- 
ments by which they agreed to accept a certain number of college 
graduates who wished to make business a profession, to give them 
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regular employment at a salary sufficient to enable them to live 
and pay their University tuition, while still allowing them time 
enough to take in the University special courses which would prepare 
them better for scientific thorough practical prosecution of their 
work. There have been appointed so far fifteen Fellows in all. 
The establishments appointing them are the Robert H. Ingersol] 
Company, the Union Pacific Railroad, the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, the National City Bank, the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, the Western Electric Company, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Steel Products Company , 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Other business houses have 
manifested a distinct interest in this plan, and there is every reason 
to believe that during the coming year there will be a decided exten- 
sion of this special feature of our work. 

Besides the Fellows who came to take positions in the business 
establishments, a number of other college graduates, attracted by the 
opportunities described in the fellowship announcements, have 
entered the School of Commerce, so that the number of graduate 
students has been considerably increased. It has seemed best, 
so far as possible, to group these Business Fellows with other gradu- 
ate students of similar preparation and with similar plans for the 
future, thus stimulating their interest in thorough work of an 
advanced character. It is believed that from this group of graduate 
students a beneficial influence will be felt by the entire School and 
that a long step has been taken toward the ultimate establishment 
of a graduate division. 

The work in Wall Street, carried on under the leadership of Dr. 
McLeod, is offering this year twice as many courses as were given 
last year, and students are coming in promptly of their own accord 
to register. The success of the Division is fully assured, if there 
can be promptly provided a permanent location for the work. At 
present the work is carried on in temporary quarters kindly supplied 
by the Bankers Trust Company in their building. The rooms are 
subject to lease at any time. The division has already been forced 
to move more than once. The work cannot be considered safe 
until the Division has a regular home for its work. I recommend 
that the Division be definitely taken over by the School of Commerce, 
and that a three years' lease be taken of the quarters now occupied* 
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The Department of Accounting Instruction carried out during 
the year many of the plans formulated. Classes in Accounting 
1-2, meeting once a week instead of twice, were started at the begin- 
ning of the second term in February. The large enrollment in 
these classes evidenced the fact that many students were glad of 
the opportunity to have longer time for the practical work between 
sessions. A number of these students completed the work in the 
Summer School. The majority will, however, finish during the 
Fall term of the present year and will be ready in February for 
second year accounting subjects. It is therefore planned to offer 
at such time classes in Accounting Practice, Accounting Theory 
and Cost Accounting. These classes will make it possible for stu- 
dents to begin first or second year accounting work at three times 
during the year. The arrangement will carry out with regard to 
accounting the scheme of a three-term year and should tend to re- 
lieve some of the congestion in the accounting classes. 

The instructors in the department have availed themselves of 
every opportunity to address teachers' associations, high school 
assemblies and classes, and accountants' societies, in an effort to 
bring the work of the School to their attention. This is in part the 
working out of the plan to develop better relations between the 
commercial high schools and the School of Commerce. Some def- 
inite result has already been accomplished in this direction in con- 
nection with the Commercial High School of Brooklyn, in which 
instance the work of fourth year pupils in bookkeeping has been 
prescribed by the Accounting Faculty of the School of Commerce,, 
which will set the final examination. Students who pass satisfac- 
torily such an examination will be admitted to the School of Com- 
merce without further examination. 

Professor Wildman has been invited for the third consecutive 
year to serve as a member of the Committee on Accounting Ter- 
minology of the American Association of Public Accountants; also 
as a member of the Committee on Furtherance of the Objects of 
the Society, of the New York State Society of Certified Public 
Accountants. 

The Division of Applied Accounting was established last Fall 
and has completed during the year twenty-three engagements 
with philanthropic institutions, comprising audits and the installa- 
tion of systems. No charge for service has been made in any case. 
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The cost to the institutions served, if the work had been performed 
by public accountants and charged at the reduced rates usually 
charged for such work, would, it is estimated, have amounted to 
$5,295. The value of the services rendered may not in all cases 
be measured in terms of money. Much constructive work has been 
done in placing the books and accounts of these organizations upon 
a proper basis and suggesting methods of operation which will 
undoubtedly produce beneficial and lasting results. The work of 
the Division has been uniformly well received and many letters of 
appreciation have been received from organizations which the 
Division has served. 

The work of the Department of Business English has made sub- 
stantial progress during the past year. The amount of that progress 
is not adequately shown by the catalogue, inasmuch as some of the 
courses heretofore given in this Department have now been included 
in the new Division of Advertising and Marketing, where they 
more properly belong. 

Advertising Copy, formerly numbered as English 3 and 3a, 
is now given as Advertising and Marketing 5 and 6. Sales 
Correspondence and Selling Systems, formerly numbered English 
2 and 2a, is now given as Advertising and Marketing 29 and 30. 

This left in the Department of Business English only Business 
English (English 1 and la; now English 11 and 12), and Argumen- 
tation and Public Speaking (English 5 and 5a; now English 35 and 
36). To these have been added a course in Advanced Business Cor- 
respondence in the second term (English 18) by Mr. Kilduff, and a 
course in Advanced Argumentation and Public Speaking for the 
whole year (English 45 and 46) by Dr. Tonsor. 

The enrollment in Business English (English 11 and 12) has in- 
creased to such an extent as to demand an additional instructor to 
take care of the work. Mr. Philip Owen Badger, B.A., a graduate 
of Yale University, was appointed to this position. This addition 
to the teaching force has made it possible to continue the policy 
of the Department to have small classes. The work of the course 
is now given in nine different sections, so that although about eight 
hundred students are enrolled, the number in each section is small 
enough to enable the instructor to give personal attention to the 
individual student. 
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It is still necessary, however, to employ theme readers to handle 
the themes of about 350 students. We trust that at some time 
in the future it may be possible to increase the teaching force to 
such an extent that the instructors will be able to read all the 
themes personally. There is no doubt that such an arrangement 
would add much to the efficiency of the work. 

In the meantime, good results are being obtained by standardizing 
the lectures and exercises and by supervising closely the work of the 
theme readers. 

Last year has witnessed a healthy development of the courses in 
Advertising and the present year finds the work in exceptionally 
good shape. It can be said without exaggeration that New York 
University has a clear lead over all other educational institutions 
in the country in the field of education in Advertising and allied 
branches. One of the most important steps taken during the past 
year has been the organization of the Division to include not only 
courses strictly in Advertising, but also those in Salesmanship and 
other forms of Marketing. This organization has been accompanied 
by close cooperation between the various instructors and lecturers 
so as to insure a proper correlation of courses and to avoid duplica- 
tion. A student either in the day or evening division can now ob- 
tain a complete and logical schedule of courses in preparation for 
work in Advertising or Salesmanship. 

This organization of the work has been more important than the 
actual addition of new courses and instructors, although these have 
been considerable. 

The School is especially fortunate in securing Mr. George French 
to give a course in Printing from the advertising man's viewpoint. 
Mr. French is the author of "The Art and Science of Advertising," 
"Printing in Relation to the Graphic Arts," and "Advertising — 
Social Economic Problems." He is regarded as one of the foremost 
authorities in this field. Mr. C. Hayes Sprague, Head of the Com- 
mercial Art Department of the High School of Commerce, has been 
secured to give a course in Layouts. Mr. Clarkson Collins, Jr., 
of the Collin Armstrong Agency, and Mr. Bruno V. Bogowski, 
have been added as staff lecturers. 

The new courses offered for the first time this year include the 
following: 
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Printing — Mr. George French, First Term, SO hours. 

Layouts — Mr. C. Hayes Sprague, Second Term, SO hours. 

Advanced Copy — Professor Hotchkiss, First Term, 30 hours. 

Advanced Display — Mr. Parsons, Second Term, SO hours. 

Mail Order Practice — Mr. A. H. Adley, Year Course, 60 hours. 

Day sections have been organized this year in two of the courses; 
namely, Essentials of Advertising by Mr. Collins, and Advertising 
Copy by Professor Hotchkiss. The enrollment in all the courses 
has shown a normal increase. 

One important piece of work accomplished during the past year 
has been the preparation and publication of a complete textbook on 
advertising, entitled "Advertising, Its Principles and Practice." 
The authors were Tipper, HoUingworth, Hotchkiss and Parsons, 
all of whom are now members of the Faculty of the Division of 
Advertising and Marketing with the exception of Dr. HoUingworth. 
Dr. HoUingworth was a member of the Faculty at the time the book 
was in preparation. The importance of this piece of work may be 
seen by the fact that it has been adopted as a textbook in many of 
the other universities and coUeges giving instruction in Advertising 
and has been sold to hundreds of men engaged in Advertising at the 
present time. 

The increased importance of education for Advertising was shown 
last June at the Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. At that time the National Association of Teachers of 
Advertising was organized with a charter membership that includes 
over thirty representatives of universities and coUeges. Professor 
Hotchkiss of New York University was elected Secretary and one 
of the Directors of the Association. 

New York University is weU situated to continue its position of 
leadership in the field. Its natural advantages enable it to feel 
assured of a satisfactory attendance in almost any course it chooses 
to give in advertising. At the present time no new courses seem to 
be necessary and the present organization of the Department 
insures the development of a weU rounded and complete curriculum. 
It seems likely that in the near future many more of the courses in 
Advertising and Marketing should have day sections. Beyond 
this no change seems to be urgently needed in the near future. 

During the past year a Forum in Industrial Journalism was held 
under the auspices of the Department of Journalism of the School 
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and the New York Trade Press Association. It consisted of a series 
of lectures on the following topics: "The History and Development 
of Industrial Journalism/' by Charles T. Root, publisher of the Dry 
Goods Economist; "Business Press Opportunities/' by £. A. Simmons, 
Publisher of the Railway Age Gazette; "The Seasons for Trade and 
Technical Papers/' by James H. McGraw, President of the McGraw 
Publishing Company; "The Special Service of the Class Paper to 
an Industry," by H. M. Swetland, President of the United Publish- 
ers Corporation; "The Technical Paper and the Manufacturer/* 
by John A. Hill, Publisher of the Hill Engineering Weeklies; "The 
News Service of the Trade and Technical Press," by W. H. Taylor, 
Publisher of Iron Age; " Standards of Practice of the Business Press/* 
by W. H. Ukers, Editor of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal and 
President of the New York Trade Press Association ; " The Making of 
a Trade Paper," by John Clyde Oswald, President of the Federation 
of Trade Press Associations in the United States, and the Editor of 
the American Printer, 

These lectures have since been collected and published in book 
form with an introduction by Professor Wilson. 

A course in Industrial Journalism has been arranged for this year,, 
to be given in cooperation with the New York Trade Press Asso- 
ciation. The course is designed not only to supplement the other 
courses in Journalism, but also to be of practical help to young men 
already connected with class, trade and industrial publications. 

The Annual Conference of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism was held last year in New York on the invitation of 
the Department of Journalism of the School of Commerce and of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism of Columbia University. Half 
of the sessions of the Association were held at New York University 
and the other half at Columbia. 

The course in Current Topics is now being conducted by William 
C. Roberts, B.S., of the University of New Brunswick. Mr. Roberts 
has unusual qualification for this work, as he edits the Topics of the 
Day Department of the Literary Digest. 

To meet the needs of the more advanced students in Magazine 
Writing under Professor Wilson, it was necessary to add to the 
curriculum a seminar class, similar to that in Magazine Fiction. 
The enrollment in this class has been unusually large, considering 
that the course was not announced in the catalogue. 
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The course in Magazine and Newspaper Verse has been resumed 
by Mr. Guiterman of the editorial staff of Life. The course was 
omitted last year on account of the ill health of the instructor. 

The evening classes in News Writing and News Reporting are 
meeting this year, as last year, in the City Room of the Glebe in 
order that they may have the advantages offered by a metropolitan 
daily in the routine gathering of news. 

There was a striking increase in the number of students in the 
courses in Sociology: from sixty-six in 1913-14, to 191 in 1914-15. 
A new course, Social Aspects of Business and Public Affairs, was 
established which met with signal success, the enrollment being 
about fifty; it is open to day Commerce students only. It aims to 
give the student an idea of the larger bearings of business, bringing 
the latter into contact with other aspects of social and individual 
life. 

The courses in Statistics were followed with a great deal of interest, 
and an increased number of students enrolled during the year. 
Dr. Falkner and Mr. Hathaway, the instructors, feel keenly the 
need of special equipment if the work is to be as effective as they feel 
it could be made. It is their desire to have a room especially set 
aside for statistical work, where the principal published statistics 
could be consulted, where charts and other material bearing on 
statistics could be preserved, and where facilities could be offered 
for the tabulation of statistical data, and the preparation of graphics 
illustrating statistical facts. 

A course in Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects was given 
in the School of Commerce for the first time during the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1914. The field was found to be too large and compre- 
hensive, hence, at the beginning of the school year of 1915-16, it 
was divided into two parts,namely, Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing, Office Practice and Accounting; and Methods of Teaching 
Business Arithmetic, Law and Commercial Geography. The work 
is approached from the viewpoint of the secondary school and after 
a foundation has been laid in general method, a detailed study in the 
special method of teaching each of the above named subjects follows. 
The courses are supplying an urgent demand as is evineed by the 
size of the classes. The Wednesday night class is attended by 
more than one hundred students. 
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It has also been necessary to increase the scope of the courses in 
Stenography. A course in Methods of Teaching Stenography 
(Gregg) was introduced in the Fall of 1915, and, at the same time, 
a Brooklyn division in Methods of Teaching Stenography (Isaac 
Pitman) was organized. 

The aim of the various courses in Methods is to raise the standard 
of instruction in the field of secondary commercial education to a 
plane commensurate with its present and increasing importance. 

The School of Commerce Library is growing rapidly and we hope 
will soon be so complete as to satisfactorily meet the demands of 
every department in the School During the past year 1,500 books 
were added to its shelves, and about 2,000 pamphlets; in addition 
to this the library subscribes to ninety periodicals and various gov* 
eminent publications. The library of the late Charles A. Conant 
is expected to be the most important acquisition of the Commerce 
Library since its foundation. It consists of about 2,000 books and 
reports, mostly on financial topics, which will bring the total num- 
ber of accessions up to over 8,000. 

The Efficiency Bureau has done excellent work in placing men in 
new positions. Students seeking new positions are interviewed by 
the Director, and their qualifications and ambitions carefully re- 
corded. Business men and executives are personally interviewed 
and persuaded to see the advantage of employing men from our 
School. Mr. Ettinger having resigned in order to devote all his time 
to instruction in Finance, the work this year is being carried on 
under the direction of Mr. Eric A. Millar. 

The long felt need for larger quarters is now an absolute necessity 
if the School is to continue to grow. Even with our present num- 
bers it is impossible to do the kind of work which we should like to 
do. Our students are forced to sit through two hours, often four 
hours, of lectures, breathing bad air in dangerously overcrowded 
rooms. On Wednesday evening about one thousand Commerce 
men are in the building at one time. Probably three to five hun- 
dred new students will enter in February. Some courses contem- 
plated for the Spring may have to be dropped because of lack of 
space. Judging from the increased enrollment during the last five 
years, we shall be compelled to limit registration next year unless 
new space is found by September. I believe that if we do find 
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adequate space we shall have no trouble in increasing our enroll- 
ment to five thousand students during the next five years. Our 
crowded condition is now driving students away from the School, 
and frequently the students so driven away are of the most desirable 
kind. The need for a new building is difficult to exaggerate. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph French Johnson. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

The activity of the Washington Square College during the past 
year has been directed for the most part (1) toward the modification 
and strengthening of its internal organization and (2) toward the 
better adjustment of its relations to the other schools and divisions 
of the University with which it comes into intimate contact and 
association. Its activity in the first direction has resulted in an 
advance in the requirements for admission, the formulation of more 
rigid regulations governing the attendance and scholarship of stu- 
dents, and important additions to the curriculum; while its activity 
in the second direction has been a potent factor in the establishment 
of a common central office for five divisions of the University at 
Washington Square. 

Requirements for Admission 
The curriculum of the College includes four sections, two of which 
are open to students who have had no professional or vocational train- 
ing beyond the high school; and the other two of which are open to 
graduates of approved professional schools, such as Schools of Com- 
merce, Schools of Law, Normal Schools and Training Schools for 
Teachers. In the case of students coming directly from the high 
school, we have continued to insist that fifteen points of secondary 
school work be presented for admission in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Carnegie Foundation and of the State Department 
of Education. In this respect, therefore, the Washington Square 
College stands on an equal footing with all the other reputable 
colleges of the country. So far as the graduates of professional 
schools are concerned, it has been the practice to allow one year of 
advanced credit for the completion of a course in Commerce, Medi- 
cine, Law, Dentistry or Theology. If, before entering one of 
these professional schools, a student had completed a four year high 
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school course, and, while in attendance at the professional school, 
had taken cultural courses of collegiate grade, he has been allowed 
additional advanced credit beyond one year for such cultural courses. 

In the case of graduates of state normal schools and city training 
schools, there has been a great deal of confusion and inconsistency. 
This has been due partly to the uneven character of work given in 
normal schools and training schools which makes it impossible to 
make any generalizations as to the amount of advanced credit that 
may be allowed for graduation from one of them; and partly to our 
own uncertainty as to how much advanced credit we could allow 
toward our degrees to normal school or training school graduates 
and still obtain recognition and approval of the degrees by the State 
Department of Education and by the graduate school of our own 
and other universities. 

The problem involved in determining the amount of advanced 
credit that these students should be allowed has been a difficult one. 
On the one hand, the students insisted upon receiving as much as 
two and three years in many cases, threatening to apply at some 
other institution if their work in the normal school was not given 
that recognition. On the other hand, the State Department of 
Education has definitely warned us that the cultural degrees of the 
College cannot be given full recognition and approval if students are 
allowed more than one year of credit for purely professional work. 
The solution reached is a happy compromise that seems satisfactory 
from every point of view. Graduates of normal schools or training 
schools are now placed on the same basis as graduates of other pro- 
fessional schools and are now given at least one year of advanced 
credit for their professional work. In addition, they are allowed 
further advanced credit for cultural courses of college grade which 
they have taken in the normal school or training school, provided 
that before entering the normal school or training school they com- 
pleted a high school course. This conforms to the best practice in 
other institutions, is acceptable to the students, and insures the 
recognition of our degrees. To sum up, therefore, the Washington 
Square College requires the equivalent of a full four year course in 
the case of students entering from the high school; and in the case 
of graduates of professional schools admits with only one year of 
advanced standing for purely professional work. So far as regula- 
tions governing admission and advanced credit are concerned, the 
College is resting on solid ground. 
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Regvlations Governing Attendance and Scholarship 
Because most of the students enrolled in the Washington Square 
College are gainfully employed during a part of the day, and con- 
sequently have heavy demands made on their free time, there has 
been a tendency on their part to miss an excessive number of recita- 
tion periods. This tendency has been definitely checked by keeping 
a careful record of the attendance of students through the Secretary's 
office and denying credit where students failed to attend a reasonably 
large percentage of the meetings of the courses in which they were 
enrolled. The result has been a decided improvement in attendance 
and scholarship. As to the regulations governing scholarship, 
nothing need be said further than that they are modeled closely 
after those in force in the schools at University Heights and hold 
the student body to the same high standard of scholarship that is 
demanded there. 

Additions to the Curriculum 

When the curriculum of the Washington Square College was 
adopted in 1914, there was some fear lest undergraduate students 
who would normally enroll in the School of Pedagogy should be 
attracted to the new curriculum and the degrees offered under it. 
To meet any possible danger of this kind, the School of Pedagogy, 
which had for some years been a purely graduate school, organized 
a new undergraduate department with a curriculum leading to the 
degree of B.S. in Pedagogy. Only graduates of normal schools and 
training schools and students of junior college standing were ad- 
mitted to this new department. In accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the State Department of Education, the course was to be 
three years in length, and was to combine cultural with pedagogical 
training. Inasmuch, however, as graduates of normal schools and 
training schools were in most cases required to complete only two 
years of study in the Washington Square College for the B.S. or the 
B.A., they were not quick to seize the opportunity to acquire a B.S. 
in Pedagogy after three years of study. The consequence was that 
few students enrolled, and after a year of trial, the Undergraduate 
Department was discontinued. 

So long as the Undergraduate Department of the School of Peda- 
gogy existed, no student in the Washington Square College was 
permitted to take courses in Pedagogy for credit toward his degree. 
This was an artificial restriction and worked a hardship upon stu- 
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dents who were preparing themselves to teach and desired to enroll 
for a few fundamental courses in Pedagogy, such as Principles of 
Education, History of Education, and General Methods. When 
the Undergraduate Department was discontinued, this restriction 
was removed. A new group, the so-called Pedagogy Group, was 
formed under Section B of the curriculum. like the other groups 
under Section B, the Pedagogy Group is limited to high school 
graduates who have had no professional or vocational training; and, 
following out the principle of the section, it permits such students 
to combine cultural with pedagogical training. 

A more important addition to the curriculum of the Washington 
Square College that has resulted from the co-operation with the 
School of Pedagogy in administering undergraduate courses in 
Pedagogy is the addition of a new section, Section D. This section, 
like the former Undergraduate Department of the School of Peda- 
gogy, admits only graduates of normal or training schools and college 
students of at least two years standing. The course of study is well 
organized, students being required to complete certain prescribed 
courses, as well as a minor in cultural studies, such as English, 
science and foreign language; and, in addition, a major in educa- 
tion. 

The curriculum for normal and training school graduates who 
enter the new Section D differs in two important respects from 
that which students who enter the present Section C must follow. 
In the first place, under Section D, the major must be taken in 
Education, while under Section C it must be taken in some cultural 
subject. In the second place, students who enter Section D are 
required to offer as much as two years of credit toward the degree 
for courses in Pedagogy, including courses taken in the normal 
school or training school as well as courses taken in residence. On 
the other hand, students who enter Section C may not receive more 
than one year of credit toward the degree for courses in Pedagogy 
wherever taken. In practice, this distinction means that graduates 
of normal schools who enter Section C confine themselves to cultural 
studies, since, as a rule, they receive one year of advanced credit 
upon entrance for work in Pedagogy which they have already taken. 
Students of this class who enter Section D are required to take a 
year's work in Pedagogy in the College to make up the total of two 
years of Pedagogy which they need for the degree. This distinction 
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has eliminated any possible confusion and competition between the 
sections; but it has raised a very serious question as to the worth 
of the degree of B.S. in Pedagogy, a question which will be discussed 
later in this report. 

Central Recording Office 
For several years it has been apparent that there has been, among 
several of the schools at Washington Square, needless duplication 
of effort, confusion and inconsistency in giving information concern- 
ing courses to students, in enrolling students, in keeping records, 
in mailing bulletins and in a countless variety of other details, more 
or less important. Last spring, after a series of conferences had 
been held, at which there were present representatives of the Grad- 
uate School, the School of Pedagogy, the Washington Square College, 
the Summer School, and the Extramural Division, it was agreed to 
recommend that there be established for these schools and divisions 
a single central office to be known as the Central Recording Office. 
Through a rearrangement of the rooms on the ninth floor used as 
offices by the different schools concerned, and the utilization of 
waste space, a general office was constructed, together with smaller 
offices and a good-sized Faculty Room for the School of Pedagogy. 
To this central office, prospective students of the five divisions 
concerned now come to ask questions, to enroll, and to obtain their 
grades. In this office are kept the applications for admission, the 
credentials and the official records of the students' work. The 
office duties are administered by Dr. Clayton C. Kohl, under the 
general direction of a committee representing all of the divisions 
and schools. So far as the Washington Square College is concerned, 
the Central Recording Office has worked a great improvement; and 
this is doubtless true of the other schools concerned. The Central 
Recording Office seems to be doing effectively for all of the schools 
work that was formerly done ineffectively by each school for itself. 

Uniformity of Bulletins 

In connection with the organization of the Central Recording 

Office, it was found possible through the co-operation of the Deans 

and Secretaries to make uniform the grouping and numbering of 

courses in the bulletins of the School of Pedagogy, Graduate School, 
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Washington Square College, School of Commerce, Summer School, 
and Extramural Division. Up to this year, each of these schools 
has grouped and numbered courses according to its own plan, 
without any regard for the plans of other schools. Thus, a course 
in American Government would be listed under the heading "Gov- 
ernment" in one school, under "Political Science" in another, and 
under "Politics and Public Affairs" in a third. Moreover, in each 
bulletin, the course would have a different number. The result of 
such a system would have been bad enough if the Schools of the 
University had had no connection with each other; but where 
students might enroll through one School for courses in one or two 
of the others and found the same course appearing in every bulletin 
under a different heading and with a different number, the con- 
fusion and uncertainty became intolerable. Under the plan which 
has been adopted, the same departmental headings are used in all 
of the bulletins. Under each department, purely undergraduate 
courses are numbered from 1 to 100; graduate courses open to under- 
graduates of Senior standing are numbered from 101 to 200; and 
purely graduate courses are numbered from 201 up. The adoption 
of this plan has greatly aided the students in using the bulletins 
and is proving of incalculable value to the Central Recording Office 
in its work. 

Enrollment 
In education it is paradoxical and yet almost axiomatic that a 
raising of standards brings an increase in students. In the Wash- 
ington Square College this year, in spite of the advance in require- 
ments for admission and the more rigid scholarship rules, the stu- 
dent body has had a substantial increase. The following table 
shows the figures for this year and last: 

19U 1915 

Enrollment, First Term 420 462 

NewStudents, First Term 157 209 

It is interesting and significant that the great majority of these 
students are regular students taking courses leading to a degree. 
The Washington Square College admits three classes of students: 
(1) regular students — those who have satisfied the admission re- 
quirements and are candidates for degrees; (2) special students — 
those who have satisfied the admission requirements, but who, for 
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some reason, do not desire to follow the prescribed course of study 
leading to a degree; (3) auditors — mature students who have not 
satisfied the admission requirements but who are permitted to take 
a few courses without credit of any kind. Obviously, the aim of the 
College is to keep the percentage of regular students as high as pos- 
sible, and to reduce the number of special students and auditors to a 
minimum. That this aim is in a fair way to be realized is shown by 
the following statistics: 

Number Per cent 

Total Enrollment 462 100 

Regular Students 369 79.9 

Special Students 63 13.6 

Auditors 30 6.5 

The Collegiate Division was like a house without stairs. It 
offered the third and fourth years of college instruction, but made 
no provision for the first and second. One of the main reasons for 
organizing the Washington Square College was to supply the miss- 
ing years and offer a full four year curriculum. This four year 
curriculum is offered now for the second year, and it is encouraging 
to observe that it is justifying its creation. The following table 
classifies the students who enrolled this year according to the 
amount of advanced credit they received. It shows that there is a 
fair number of students entering for Freshman and Sophomore 
work. 

Freshmen (0—31 points) 30 

Sophomores (32-63 points) 44 

Juniors (64-95 points) 57 

Seniors (96-128 points) 12 

When the Washington Square College was organized, nearly 
two years ago, the most of its students were graduates of normal 
schools or other professional schools. Since the present curriculum 
contains two sections that are designed largely for students of that 
class, it is natural that their number should form a large part of 
the student body. It is essential, however, that the College attract 
high school graduates as well if it is to carry out its plan of organiza- 
tion. It is encouraging to note that the number of students who 
entered the College this year directly from high school is greater 
than it was a year ago. 
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19U 1916 

Number of new students 157 209 

Graduates of normal schools and training schools .... 56 95 

Graduates of law schools 7 3 

Graduates of medical schools 10 2 

Graduates of the School of Commerce 1 6 

Graduates of theological seminaries 1 1 

Graduates of dental schools 1 1 

Students who have had no training beyond high 

school 24 38 

Students entering from other colleges 38 34 

Miscellaneous 19 29 

The students who are enrolled this year are distributed among the 
four sections of the curriculum as follows: 

Section A 64 

Group I — Commerce 19 

Group II — Journalism 4 

Section B \ Group m — Law 5 

Group IV — Government 

Group V — Pedagogy 2 

Section C 235 

Section D 40 

Specials and auditors 93 

Total 462 

The table above makes possible two important observations: (1) 
that Section B, which combines cultural with professional training 
and which was intended to be the distinctive section of the curricu- 
lum, is not growing as rapidly as it should; (2) that the compara- 
tively small number of students enrolled under Section D shows 
that the degree of B.S. in Pedagogy is not attractive to any 
large body of students. 

Last year it was supposed that the paucity of students in Section 
B was due partly to the fact that its advantages were not sufficiently 
well known and partly to the fact that students who desire training 
in Commerce desire that training exclusively and are unwilling 
to take a longer course combining commercial with cultural training. 
The experience of another year shows a third reason more potent, 
perhaps, than either of the other two. It is that students who enroll 
for courses in Commerce, through the Washington Square College, 
pay $25 for four points, while a large number of students enrolling 
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through the School of Commerce pay at the rate of $20 for four points, 
and in many cases less. To the student who is earning his own living 
during the day and attending College during!the afternoon or evening, 
the opportunity to save $50 or $75 a year in tuition fees is of the high- 
est importance; and consequently students who wish to obtain com- 
mercial and cultural training find it more economical to enroll in 
the School of Commerce for the degree of B.C.S., and, having ob- 
tained that degree, enter Section C of the Washington Square 
College as candidates for the degree of B.S., than to enroll immedi- 
ately in the College and follow the well-rounded curriculum offered 
there. It would seem to be essential, therefore, to equalize the 
fees for the commercial courses when taken through the Washington 
Square College, if Section B is to amount to more than a few pages 
of printed matter in the catalogue. In this effort to increase the 
size and importance of Section B, we can look, I feel certain, to the 
co-operation of the Dean and Faculty of the School of Commerce, 
whose interest in the Washington Square College has been helpful 
since it was organized. 

The paucity of students who have entered Section D as candi- 
dates for the degree of B.S. in Pedagogy may well raise the question 
whether it would not be advisable to abolish it. The question may 
become insistent if graduate schools and the State Department of 
Education refuse to give it full recognition and approval. Unfor- 
tunately there seems to be a tendency in that direction. Our own 
Graduate School has questioned the value of the degree, and from 
correspondence which I have had with the Admissions Committee 
of Columbia University and with the State Department of Edu- 
cation at Albany, I fear lest a question be raised in those quarters. 
The matter is one which should receive most careful consideration. 
Every effort should be made to obtain full recognition for the 
degree; and, failing that, it should be dropped or students should 
be definitely informed of its status and worth. 

A hopeful sign in the year's registration is the increased number 
of courses taken by each student. The following table gives the 
figures for this year and last: 

191Jhl5 1915-16 

Total number of students 457 462* 

Total number of courses 1,099 1,262 

Average number of courses per student 2.5 2 . 71 

* First term only. 
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Problems of Organization 

Most of the problems of organization and adjustment have been 
satisfactorily disposed of. There remain, however, certain other 
problems which must receive attention in the near future if the 
College is to develop fully and freely. Some of these problems are 
University problems, affecting vitally many divisions and schools 
beside the Washington Square College. The only excuse for dis- 
cussing them in this report is the fact that the Washington Square 
College is brought into closer association with other departments 
than are the other schools, and consequently feels the pressure of 
general problems more strongly and is, therefore, more quickly led 
to seek some solution. 

Fees 

Attention has already been called to the disparity between the 
fees charged in the School of Commerce and those charged in the 
Washington Square College. The same disparity exists between 
the fees of the Washington Square College and those of the School 
of Pedagogy, the Summer School and the Extramural Division; 
and between the fees of the last three divisions named and those of 
the Graduate School. It is becoming increasingly difficult, now 
that the enrollment of these five divisions is conducted in one office, 
to make clear to a student why these differences in fees exist among 
schools of the same University. And where the same course is 
offered in several schools and the student is informed that it costs 
$5 more to take it in one than in another, he begins to wonder what 
virtue there is in color that makes it possible for him to save money 
by enrolling for a course on a white card instead of a blue or a 
salmon-colored one. In cases where students do come to under- 
stand the situation, they frequently take the course where they can 
obtain it cheapest, and then transfer the credit to the school from 
which they wish a degree, with the result that there is great confu- 
sion in the records, and an unfair discrimination against the school 
with the higher fee. The way out of the difficulty would seem to be 
to charge a fixed fee per point or hour for courses taken in any of 
the overlapping divisions at Washington Square. Such a rate, if 
adopted, would mean an increase in income in some divisions and 
a decrease in others, with the probability that the increase would 
far outbalance the decrease and that the University would gain 
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substantial financial advantage through the change. It is hard 
to see how the increase in fees, where an increase must be made, 
would cause a check in student enrollment; but even if it did, it 
would not be an unmitigated calamity in our present crowded 
condition. 

Departmental Organization 

The Washington Square College suffers now, and will suffer more 
and more from the organization of instruction in the University by 
Schools instead of by Departments. Theoretically, of course, in- 
structors and professors are now engaged by the University as a 
whole; and so far as the filling of important professorships is con- 
cerned, the practice follows the theory. But in the great majority 
of cases where younger instructors are engaged, it does not. In 
theory, an instructor is engaged to teach French in the entire Uni- 
versity; in practice he is engaged on the recommendation of the Dean 
of the University College to give instruction in the University Col- 
lege, or by the Dean of the School of Commerce to give instruction 
in the School of Commerce, or by the Director of the Extramural 
Division to give instruction in the Extramural Division. Within 
the last two years, a man has been engaged to teach French in the 
University College and teaches it nowhere else in the University; 
another man has been engaged to teach French in the Washington 
Square College and teaches it nowhere else; another has been engaged 
to teach French in the School of Commerce and teaches it nowhere 
else; and a fourth man has been engaged to teach French in the 
Extramural Division and teaches it nowhere else. What is true of 
the French Department is equally true of many other departments. 
Under the present plan, moreover, the Director of the Summer 
School and of the Extramural Division reserves the right to select 
his own officers of instruction, who may or may not be those who 
teach in other departments. And where instructors, engaged to 
teach in one school, do teach in another, they are apt to be chosen 
with the needs of the first school in mind, and to give only the fag 
ends of their time and energy to the extra work. 

For the present system, it would seem entirely practicable to 
substitute a plan under which practice would conform to theory. 
The features of such a plan would be (1) that after consultation 

with the Deans of all the Schools, the heads of departments would 

10 
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recommend to the Chancellor the appointment of additional in- 
structors; (2) that instructors would be required to teach specifi- 
cally in all divisions of the University in accordance with the needs 
of the divisions; (3) that the instructors would be paid one salary 
for their services in the entire University, including the Summer 
School and the Extramural Division. 

The advantages that may be claimed for such a system are 
(1) that the individual instructor, when engaged, could be paid a 
higher stipend; (2) that, consequently, more experienced instructors 
could be obtained; (3) that the specific instructional needs of the 
various divisions could be more effectively met; (4) that the courses 
offered by departments could be better organized and correlated; 
(5) and that fewer instructors would be needed. 

A great deal might be said in explanation of the advantages of 
the proposed plan, but it would be out of place to do so in this re- 
port. The matter has been mentioned at such length because it 
offers a very real and a very serious problem for the Washington 
Square College. Under the present organization, most of the in- 
struction in the Washington Square College is given by members of 
the Faculty of the University College. These men give courses at 
Washington Square once or twice a week in the late afternoon, but 
for the most part on Saturday. This worked all right so long as 
students wanted only one or two courses a week in an extension 
division, but now that we offer a full four year course we must 
supply enough courses and at such times that students can make 
up a full programme. This it is practically impossible to do now. 
A student can take only two courses on Saturday morning, no mat- 
ter how many are offered, and to make up a full programme he 
must find courses on other days of the week. If a sufficient num- 
ber are not given, students will begin to regard the College as a 
paper college, and its reputation will be seriously injured. The 
proposed plan, properly executed, would eliminate that danger, 
and that, too, with the greatest advantage to all of the other schools 
concerned. 

Departmental Organization and the Budget 
It is doubtful whether the plan of departmental organization 
proposed could be made effective without certain changes in the 
present method of preparing the University budget; and I therefore 
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am taking the liberty of adding a few remarks in that connection in 
order that the plan may be complete. 

If instruction throughout the University were organized on a 
departmental basis, any attempt to assign proportionate expenses 
of instruction to the different schools would be of doubtful value, 
to say the least. Even now the transfer of credits and charges 
from one school to another, where instructors are teaching classes 
composed of students of several different schools, entails an endless 
amount of bookkeeping and a constant juggling of figures. More- 
over, it is fundamentally unfair and even misleading to compare 
deficit and surplus in a school like the Graduate School, where in- 
struction must, in the nature of things, be carried on at a loss, and 
deficit and surplus in the School of Commerce, or the School of Law, 
where it is almost certain to be carried on at a profit. A budget 
made up on a school basis may mean anything or nothing. Any 
one at all familiar with University work can anticipate that a 
Medical School will have a deficit and a Law School a profit; and a 
deficit in the former does not indicate inefficiency, extravagance 
or wastefulness any more than a surplus in the latter indicates 
efficiency, economy and careful husbandry. 

A budget organized along departmental lines would have the fol- 
lowing elements: 

1. The budget would be prepared by departments and not by 

schools. 

2. The departments would include all departments of instruction, 

a department of supplies, a department having jurisdiction 
over employees other than teachers, and an officer or com- 
mittee with charge of the libraries of the University. 

3. The heads of the departments of instruction would be the pro- 

fessors in charge. The Medical School, the Law School and 
the Veterinary College would be regarded as separate depart- 
ments under their Deans. The head of the department of 
supplies might be the Registrar, and the head of the depart- 
ment on subordinate employees, the Bursar. 

4. By a fixed date, after consultation with the Deans, the head of 

each department would prepare requests for the coming year, 
together with a statement of expenditures during the past 
year. 
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5. These statements would be submitted to a committee including 

the Chancellor and members of the Council at a series of meet- 
ings to be held on fixed dates. At these meetings, the Deans 
would be free to appear to dispute recommendations affecting 
their schools. 

6. Bequests would then be passed on to the University Council as 

at present. 

Such a plan as that which has been outlined would eliminate the 
fee system, would make impossible unfair comparisons with regard 
to surplus and deficit between school and school, would fix respon- 
sibility for expenditure more definitely and more justly than it is 
fixed now, would make easier the detection of waste and needless 
duplication — would, in short, place the whole matter of expenditure 
on a more efficient basis. It would be of incalculable benefit to the 
Washington Square College as well as to the other divisions of the 
University. 

Endowment 
In the desire to perfect the internal organization of the School, 
it is essential that the pressing need of endowment be not forgotten. 
Hie College needs laboratories, rooms, scholarships, and a great 
many other things that are essential to a college of standing. These 
things must be had in the next few years if the College is to grow 
and occupy the place for which it was intended. There are many 
limitations in our equipment which will be overlooked if they are 
temporary; but if they become permanent the College must surely 
suffer in influence and prestige. The College is growing and improv- 
ing as it grows. It has before it a most promising future of useful 
service if it can but enlist the co-operation and support of public- 
spirited citizens. 

Alumni Activity 
It would be ungrateful to close this report without saying a word 
concerning the excellent spirit of loyalty which has been displayed 
by the Alumni of the College. The Washington Square College 
Alumni Association was organized last spring, and immediately 
undertook to be of definite service to the College. At the Com- 
mencement in June, the Association awarded an Alumni Medal for 
Excellence in Scholarship to Mr. Alfred Nielson of the Class of 1915. 
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At its first meeting this Fall, the Association, recognizing the Uni- 
versity's pressing need of increased endowment, pledged itself to 
raise $1,000 this year toward the Million Dollar Fund. In them- 
selves, these gifts to the University may not seem important, but 
viewed as manifestations of a loyal spirit and a helpful service, they 
are most encouraging, and promise well for the future of the College. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Benjamin P. DeWitt. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY AND BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 

To the Chancellor of the University: 

Dear Sir: 

The enrollment during the session 1914-1915 was 

4th year 98 

3d year 46 

2d year 70 

1st year 150 

Special and Post-Graduate 223 

Total 587 

Degrees conferred: 

October, 1914 1 

June, 1915 92 

Total 93 

Ninety of the 98 students in the fourth year class obtained 
hospital appointments. 

Faculty Changes 

During the year the following promotions in the teaching staff 
were authorized by the Council: 

Samuel A. Brown, M.D., from Secretary to Vice-Dean and 
Secretary. 

William E. Studdiford, M.D., from Adjunct Professor of Gynecol- 
ogy to Professor of Gynecology. 

Morris Manges, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine to Clinical 
Professor of Medicine. 

Alfred Meyer, M.D., from Professor of Clinical Medicine to 
Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

Charles A. Elsberg, M.D., from Professor of Clinical Surgery to 
Clinical Professor of Surgery. 

John McCoy, M.D., from Lecturer on Laryngology to Clinical 
Professor of Laryngology. 
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Matthias Nicoll, Jr., M.D., from Lecturer on Pediatrics to 
Clinical Professor of Infectious Diseases. 

William J. Pulley, M.D., from Lecturer on Medicine to Clinical 
Professor of Medicine. 

William E. Caldwell, M.D., Instructor in Obstetrics to Clinical 
Lecturer on Obstetrics. 

Alfred J. Huey, M.D., from Instructor in Laryngology to Lecturer 
on Laryngology. 

Willis C. Noble, M.D., from Instructor in Bacteriology to Lec- 
turer on Bacteriology and Assistant Director of the Bacteriological 
Laboratory. 

Edward J. Riley, M.D., from Assistant in Pathology to Assistant 
in Anatomy. 

Frank Eraser, M.D., from Assistant in Pathology to Instructor 
in Pathology. 

The following resignations have been received: 
Henry C. Coe, M.D., Professor of Gynecology. 
Robert C. James, M.D., Clinical Lecturer in Obstetrics. 
H. B. Myers, M.D., Instructor in Pharmacology. 
Oscar M. Schloss, M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics. 
Isidore H. Goldberger, M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics. 
Ernest Little, M.A., Assistant in Chemistry. 

The following appointments have been authorized by the Council 
for session 1915-1916: 

Henry C. Coe, M.D., Emeritus Professor of Gynecology. 

Lee M. Hurd, M.D., Clinical Professor of Laryngology. 

Isidor Abrahamson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Neurology. 

Maurice Fishberg, M.D., Clinical Professor of Tuberculosis. 

P. William Nathan, M.D., Clinical Professor of Orthopedic 
Surgery. 

Charles Goodman, M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. 

Alfred F. Hess, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. 

George A. Cherry, M J>., Instructor in Dermatology. 

Charles M. Williams, M.D., Instructor in Dermatology. 

Abraham Zingher, M.D., Instructor in Bacteriology. 

John N. Drury, M.D., Instructor in Gemto-Urinary Surgery. 

Edwin H. Holladay, M.D., Instructor in Gynecology. 

William Morgan Hartshorn, M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics. 
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Emil J. Pellini, M.D., Assistant in Pharmacology. 

Claus F. Hinck, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant in Chemistry. 

Benjamin Spector, Assistant in Anatomy. 

M. G. Herzfeld, M.D., Assistant in Pathology. 

T. W. Carey, M.D., Assistant to the Chair of Pediatrics. 

The College Clinic 
The attendance on the Dispensary during the past year has 
as follows: 

September, 19U, to June, 1916 

New Return Total 

Cases Cases Cases 

Surgery. 4,177 9,206 13,388 

Medicine 6,361 11,143 17,504 

Children 1,708 3,129 4,837 

Skin 2,883 10,793 13,676 

Women 732 2,403 3,135 

Eye 2,279 3,991 6,270 

Ear 1,053 3,584 4,637 

Nose and Throat 3,206 4,762 7,968 

Nervous 898 4,740 5,638 

Genito-Urinary 884 7,652 8,536 

Orthopedic 572 3,260 3,832 

Rectal 162 1,179 1,841 

Gastroenterological 410 930 1,340 

25,325 66,772 92,097 

The Operating Room 
The following is a record of the number of operations performed 
during the year: 

September 63 

October 107 

November 75 

December 91 

January 102 

February 107 

March 127 

April 86 

May 105 

June 103 

Total 966 
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This report shows an increase of 84 operations. 

A new division in the Department of Medicine has been added 
to the Dispensary under the title of the Gastroenterological 
Department. 

The Eeye Recovery Ward 

The Faculty of Medicine is pleased to announce that, through 
the generosity of Mrs. James B. Clemens, funds have been provided 
for the equipment of a recovery ward of thirteen beds, with facilities 
for the nurses and the preparation of a simple diet, where all cases 
requiring anaesthesia may be retained for a period of twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. This will greatly facilitate the surgical 
work of the dispensary and will be of great benefit to the patients 
requiring minor surgical operations. The above provision makes 
it possible to comply with the recommendation of the Associated 
Out-Patient Clinics of the City of New York, relating to the reten- 
tion in the dispensary of all cases requiring anaesthesia. 

Edward N. Gibbs X-Ray Laboratory 

The laboratory work has increased 10 per cent. Three thousand 
and twenty-three Roentgenograms were made during the year in 
the examination of 1,143 cases. The facilities of the laboratory 
were extended to 110 physicians. Certain obscure cases from IS 
other institutions were examined in the laboratory. Patients from 
eight different states and two other countries were examined in the 
laboratory. 

Roentgenograms made in the laboratory were exhibited at the 
New York Academy of Medicine; the American Neurological 
Association; Bellevue Hospital Alumni Society; the New York 
County Medical Society; New York State Medical Society; the 
Philadelphia Roentgen Ray Society; the New Rochelle Medical 
Society; the Kings County Medical Society. 

A special stereoscopic study of the injected bronchial tree was 
undertaken in conjunction with the Department of Laryngology. 
This work has proven of value in the relationship to direct broncho- 
scopy in the removal of diphtheritic membrane and of foreign 
bodies from the bronchi. 

With the Department of Medicine there has been close co-opera- 
tion in the study of gastrointestinal diseases. Special attention 
has been directed to the question of intestinal stasis and the selection 
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of cases which might obtain relief by medical means and those 
which demand surgical intervention. 

Publication of work done in the laboratory has appeared in 
Operative Therapeusis by D. Appleton & Co., and in the proceedings 
of local and national medical societies. 

Instruction was given to members of the graduating class and 
to a limited number of post-graduate physicians. 

In view of the steadfast and permanent increase in the utilization 
of the Roentgen Ray in all branches of medicine and surgery and 
the allied sciences of Physics and Chemistry, it becomes urgent for 
the University to establish a complete Department of Roentgenology 
with due provision for expanding the teaching of Roentgenology 
to students throughout their entire college course. 

The Library 

During the year a gift of 405 books was received from Mrs. Le 
Fevre and 300 books from Mrs. Bryant. These have been classified 
and catalogued by the Library Committee and are available for the 
use of the students. Grateful acknowledgment is also made to 
Dr. W. E. Studdiford for a set of five volumes of Johnson's Thera- 
peusis and to the Senior Club for the set of Osier & McCrae; also to 
Drs. Osgood, Robinson, Park, Coakley, Senior and Weeks. 

The Library is open from 9 until 5 and is in charge of a trained 
librarian. 

The committee is very much gratified by the evidence of interest 
on the part of the students. 

Department of Anatomy 

During the past year the following reports of special interest can 
be noted: 

Revision of Section V (Blood Vascular System) for the fifth 
edition of Morris's Human Anatomy was completed by Professor 
Senior. 

A study of "The Anatomy of 17.8 mm. Human Embryo" was 
completed by Professor Thyng and was published in the American 
Journal qf Anatomy, Vol. 17, 1914. 

"A Preliminary Note on the Septum Secundum in the Pig," by 
Dr. Morrill, was published in the Anatomical Record, Vol. 9, 1915. 
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" Belle vue Model No. I," a set of casts of the abdominal wall 
and viscera, was completed and demonstrated at the thirty-first 
session of the American Association of Anatomists, St. Louis, Mo., 
December, 1914. 

The casts of a pair of lungs was completed and these will form 
part of the "Bellevue Model 2 C," which has since been demon- 
strated at the thirty-second session of the American Association 
of Anatomists. 

Prelimination operations were performed by Professor Senior 
for his study of the sensory component of the eye-muscle nerves of 
the white rat. 

A study of an early extrauterine embryo was continued by 
Professor Thyng; and a study of the pig-heart, dealing with the 
sinus-septum, was continued by Dr. Morrill. 

Some parts of the reconstruction of a 12 mm. pig embryo, which 
is to form the "Bellevue Model No. 3," were completed by Dr. 
Rothseid. 

College courses in Gross and Microscopical Anatomy were 
carried on as usual. 

Department of Bacteriology — Courses in Public Health 

Under the direction of the Department of Bacteriology, the 
Medical School will begin a course leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Public Health. This comprises one year of practical work and 
a year devoted to investigation, the result of the investigation to be 
presented in the form of a thesis. Three men are taking this course 
and many inquiries lead us to believe that a much greater number 
will take it next year. 

In order to meet the demands of the Public Health Council for the 
improvement of the Health Service throughout the state, a course 
has been planned for health officers. This can be taken in residence 
by devoting six weeks to study and inspections, or it can be taken 
as an extension course covering the same subjects in reading, this 
to be followed by one week at the University. This week will be 
devoted to examinations, inspections, and a study of the laboratory 
work which is useful for medical officers. It is expected that many 
health officers will take advantage of this course. 
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Department of Chemistry 

During the past school year courses in Chemistry were given to 
students of the Graduate and Veterinary School. Twenty-four 
students were in attendance on these courses. 



Department of Pathology 

During the past year the Department of Pathology has taken 
over pathological work in St. Vincent's Hospital and has examined 
and reported on about 2,000 pathological specimens, including the 
performance of about 75 autopsies. With this and other anatomical 
material, the following research has been accomplished and the 
papers accepted for publication: 

"Subacute Yellow Atrophy of the liver," American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences. Dr. A. Eraser. 

"Hypernephroma," published in Surgery, Gynecology and 
Obstetrics. Dr. A. Eraser. 

"Multiple Primary Intra- Vascular Haemangioendotheliomata 
of the Osseous System with Symptoms of Multiple Myelomata — 
A Lesion Hitherto Unknown," American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences. Drs. Douglas Symmers and Morgan Vance. 

"The Etiology of Syphilitic Aortitis," Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Drs. Douglas Symmers and G. H. Wallace. 

"Hodgkin's Disease," Reference Handbook of Medical Sciences. 
Dr. Douglas Symmers. 

"The Mixed Tumors of the Parotid Region" (in preparation). 
Dr. A. Eraser. 

"The Incidence, Distribution and Nature of the Anatomical 
Lesions in Syphilis." — A study based upon the analysis of nearly 
five thousand autopsies. Dr. Douglas Symmers. 

A paper dealing with the results of experimental work in bone 
and joint pathology carried on in the department and at Montefiore 
Home during the past fifteen months. This paper will be followed 
by a series of other communications based upon the same work, the 
whole representing a systematic investigation by Professor P. 
William Nathan. 
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Department of Pharmacology 

During the past year the department lost the services of one of 
its staff, Dr. H. B. Myers, who left the Medical College to accept 
the professorship in Pharmacology at the University of Oregon. 
Dr. E. J. Pellini of the Medical Class of 1915 has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Myers' resignation. As it is usually 
necessary to go outside the college in securing laboratory instructors, 
Dr. Pellini's appointment to the teaching staff is especially gratify- 
ing, since his training has been received in the Medical School, and 
he is one of the too few of our graduates who take up scientific 
careers. 

A considerable addition has been made in the equipment of the 
department, not only in apparatus for class work, but also in that 
for research. Further additions are being made, and in a short 
time the equipment will be adequate for all purposes. At present 
the laboratory space is taxed to the utmost to accommodate the 
large number of students in attendance. A further increase of 
students will necessitate an enlargement in the laboratory. 

Research work has been carried on throughout the year, although 
during the second semester the teaching duties absorb practically 
all the time available. Several papers on work done are being 
prepared for publication. 



Department of Physiology 

During the past year courses were given in this department for 
the Graduate School as follows: Physiology of Nutrition and Diet 
Selection and Advanced Work in Research in Physiology, about 
fourteen students availing themselves of the opportunities of this 
work. 

During the summer a course in Biological Chemistry was given 
to six students. 

In the Washington Square College a course in Experimental 
Physiology was given to six students. 

In addition to these courses, research work was carried on in 
the department by five investigators, one of them working for his 
degree of Doctor of Science. 
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During this session the subject of Physiology was transferred from 
the curriculum of the first year. The course will be given entirely 
in the first half of the second year. The result has shown the 
wisdom of the change. 

Surgical Research Laboratory 
Under the direction of Dr. John W. Draper, investigations have 
been actively carried out in Surgical Research during the past year 
and a number of valuable reports of surgical research have been 
made. These have been gathered into a volume which will be 
ready in the Summer or Fall. 

The College Medical Society 
The College Medical Society, which includes in its membership 
all of the men connected with the teaching and dispensary staffs 
in the school, has continued to hold its monthly meetings during 
the past year. The attendance has been large and the enthusiasm 
and interest of the members has been marked and seems to be 
increasing. The programs are arranged especially with the idea of 
having papers or cases presented by the younger men of the society 
and in this way the society serves a useful, educational and develop- 
mental purpose. It also aids largely in bringing about the desirable 
feeling of loyalty to the college and interest in college work and also 
tends to co-ordinate more thoroughly the work of the different 
departments. 

Conferences with the Instructors Giving the Medical Preparatory 

Course 

Several meetings of the instructors giving instruction in the 
Medical Preparatory Course and the instructors of the laboratory 
departments in the Medical School were held in order that the in- 
struction might be the best possible in preparation for the Medical 
Course. These conferences were of great advantage to the teaching 
staff of both colleges and brought about some changes in the 
curriculum. 

Committee on Plan and Scope 

A Committee on Plan and Scope was appointed, and, after 
holding a number of meetings, a report was presented which would 
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bring about a better correlation between the different branches in the 
Medical School, as it was found that there was a certain amount of 
duplication. By correcting this, added time was obtained for 
additional necessary instruction and the courses in the different 
years were balanced as to the number of hours of instruction given. 

Respectfully submitted, 
William H. Park, 
Dean of the Medical College during the year 1914-15. 

July 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE NEW 

YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE 

AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith a report of the work of the 
New York State Veterinary College for the year 1914-15. 

The Law establishing this college provided and directed three dis- 
tinct lines of work, namely: research, the preparation of prophy- 
lactic and diagnostic agents, and teaching. 

For need of funds and proper equipment our activities were con- 
fined to teaching. 

Faculty 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph. D., LL.D., 

Chancellor of the University. 



Alexander F. Liautard, M.D., V.M., 

Emeritus Dean and Professor of Anatomy, Clinical Surgery, 
Veterinary Jurisprudence and Sanitary Medicine. 
William J. Coates, M.D., D.V.S., 

Dean. Professor of Anatomy, Clinical Surgery and Medicine. 
Harry D. Gill, V.S., 

Secretary. Professor of Anatomy, Clinical Surgery and Medicine. 
Robert W. Ellis, D.V.S., 

Professor of the Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine 
and Clinical Medicine, Zodtechnics and Veterinary Jurispru- 
dence. 
W. Reld Blair, D.V.S., 

Professor of Comparative Pathology and Pathological Histology. 
John A. Leighton, D.V.S., 

Professor of Diseases of the Foot and Art of Shoeing. 
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John P. Db Vine, D.V.S., 

Lecturer on Obstetrics, Cattle Pathology and Sanitary Medicine. 
J. A. Deghuee, Ph.D., 

Lecturer on Milk Inspection. 
Chables M. Chase, D.V.S., 

Lecturer on Parasites and Parasitic Diseases. 
Pebcival K. Nichols, D.V.S., 

Instructor on ZoGtechnics and Veterinary Jurisprudence. 
John J. Hates, D.V.S., 

Lecturer on Meat Inspection and Sanitation. 
Chables C. Schloemeb, V.M.D., 

Lecturer on Canine Pathology. 
H. P. Gill, V.M.D., 

Lecturer on Dairy Inspection. 

Lecturer on Botany. 

WOODBEBBY P. PBIDE, B.S., 

Lecturer on Biology. 
A. C. Hasslock, 

Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
Henbt Henning, V.S. 

Instructor in Anatomy. 

Members of the Faculty of the University and BeUevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College Giving Instruction in the Veterinary College 

John A. Mandel, Sc.D., 

Professor of Chemistry. 
William H. Pabk, M.D., 

Professor of Bacteriology. 
Holmes C. Jackson, Ph.D., 

Professor of Physiology. 
Harold D. Seniob, 

Professor of Anatomy; Director of the Laboratories of Anatomy 
and Histology. 
A. O. Gettleb, M.A., Ph.G., 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
Ephraim M. Ewing, Sc.D., 

Assistant Professor of Physiology. 
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Robert J. Wilson, M.D., 

Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
Charles Krumwiede, M.D., 

Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
Willis C. Noble, Ph.D., 

Lecturer on Bacteriology. 
Archibald McNeil, M.D., 

Instructor in Bacteriology. 

Special Lecturers 
W. Horace Hoskins, D.V.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. W. Cochran, D.V.S., New York City 

A. Silkman, D.V.S., New York City 

C. E. Clayton, D.V.S., New York City 

L. M. Steckel, D.V.M., New York City 

Clerk 

Edith R. Crossland, 

Clerk to the Medical Faculty. 

Special Lecturers from Alumni Body 
W. Horace Hoskins, D.V.S., one of our oldest graduates, ex- 
President of the National Veterinary Association, a veterinarian of 
national reputation and importance, has journeyed from Philadel- 
phia to lecture and attend Faculty Councils. He is ever ready to 
assist in the uplift of our school. 

David W. Cochran, D.V.S., also one of our oldest graduates, 
ex-President of the New York Veterinary Association. 

A. Silkman, D.V.S., Chief Veterinarian of the Department of 
Health of the City of New York. 

C. E. Clayton, D.V.S., an eminent practitioner of large experience. 
Every member of the Faculty and Teaching Staff works without 
pay. 

Students 1915-16 

1st year 18 

2d year 8 

3d year 1 

Total 27 
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With the exception of one student, all are residents of this state 
and receive free tuition, which is according to the provisions of the 
Law establishing this College. 

Lecturing at the old college building, 141 West 54th Street, has 
been discontinued. All veterinary lectures are now given in the 
lecture halls and laboratories of the Medical College, 26th Street 
and First Avenue. Through the kindness of Dean Coates, our 
extensive museum of invaluable specimens and some teaching 
paraphernalia is still kept in the old building. Dissecting 
clinics and operative surgery are temporarily conducted in the com- 
modious hospital of Geo. H. Cohen, D.V.S., 508 East 23d Street, 
who voluntarily offered it without charge until our prospective new 
building materializes. Instruction in Physiology, Histology, Path- 
ology, Bacteriology and Chemistry is given by medical professors 
who devote their entire time and attention to those Departments. 

We are greatly indebted to Acting Dean Brown and the Medical 
Faculty for their kindly interest and many self-sacrifices. They 
give us the use of their lecture halls, and laboratories — unselfishly 
devoting much of their time to instructing veterinary students; 
in this way they are willing to help the Veterinary College until 
such time as a State appropriation will be available. The Veteri- 
nary Faculty acknowledge and record a deep debt of gratitude to 
Professors Parke, Brown, Mandel, Jackson and Senior and their 
Assistants — to Mr. Pride for his lectures on Biology, and to Miss 
Edith R. Crossland, Clerk of the Medical Faculty, who has looked 
after the clerical work of the Veterinary College. 

The interest of the University Council, its Veterinary College 
Committee, Acting Dean Brown and the Medical Faculty has dig- 
nified and enthused every member of our teaching staff, making 
the continuance of our old Alma Mater possible. 

We pay tribute to our tried and true friend and benefactor, Dr. 
John P. Munn, who instills optimism and hope by his very presence. 

Notwithstanding our severe handicap, through lack of suitable 
buildings and equipment, our college course this year has been ma- 
terially improved. 

Respectfully, 

Wm. J. Coates, Dean. 
per H. D. Gill, 

November 1, 1915. Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE WOMAN'S LAW CLASS 

To the Chancellor or the University: 
Dear Sir: 

There was a total enrollment of sixty-seven in the Class of 1915. 
Of these thirty-four registered for the morning class and thirty-three 
for the evening. The evening class was met by Miss Ashley and 
Miss Pettus, who carried out the work for the year between them. 
The morning class was met by the Senior Lecturer. 

The twenty-fifth annual commencement of the class was held on 
April 1, 1915, when the Chancellor's Certificate was conferred by 
Chancellor Brown upon forty-one candidates who had been reported 
by the class instructors as having successfully completed the annual 
written examination. 

Honors were conferred as follows: 

For the best written examination for the Chancellor's Certificate: 
In the Morning Class: 
Upon Florence Owen. 

In the Evening Class: 

Upon Marie E. Reilly, B.A. 

The New Century Essay Prize for the best written essay upon the 
subject "The Legal Status of Defective Children" was' awarded to 
Hortense Lersner. 

The work of the present year will begin on November 10 and 
continue three times a week until about March 1. 

Following the regular sessions there are to be given four lectures 
under the auspices of the Woman's Legal Education Society upon 
the subject of "Probation and Child Welfare." These lectures 
are to be delivered by Dr. Aristine P. Munn-Recht, Lecturer in 
the School of Pedagogy of this University. They will not form part 
of the work for the Chancellor's Certificate, but will be open to 
those members of the class who care to attend them. 

Our letter to the principals of the various high schools calling 
attention to the class and offering scholarships to those recom- 
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mended as deserving of such consideration has resulted in a number 
of applications. The more this class is known, the greater will be 
the demand for its advantages. Our work is not professional but 
those attending obtain information valuable to every woman, 
whether she be a worker or a woman of property. Such women 
should have some practical knowledge of the laws which govern 
them. This is more particularly true at the present day when 
women are taking an active part in public life and in charitable 
activities which require executive action. 

Calling attention to this work accomplishes a truly valuable 
public service. 

Clarence D. Ashley, 
Senior Lecturer. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
EXTRAMURAL DIVISION 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

During the year 1914-1915 courses were offered in sixteen 
Extramural centres. In all, one hundred courses were offered with 
a total enrollment of 2,327 students. New extramural centers 
were established in Wall Street, Municipal Building, Washington 
Irving High School, Elizabeth and White Plains. The following 
table gives the number of students enrolling for extramural courses 
since the organization of the division: 
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1035 

120 

32 

* 

58 
44 

40 



345 488 324 420 1087 1677 2327 



The organization of the courses in the Wall Street district was 
made possible through the financial support of the American 
Institute. Classes were conducted in Foreign Exchange, Foreign 
trade, Accounting, Business English, Commercial Spanish, Money 
and Credit and History and Theory of Banking. The total enroll- 
ment in these courses was 194. Class rooms have been provided 
through the co-operation of the Stock Exchange and the Bankers 
Trust Building. Further development of work in this district 
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depends largely on our ability to procure suitable class rooms and 
office facilities. I would urge that immediate action be taken by 
the University to obtain additional space in the financial district 
in order that additional classes may be organized to meet the 
demand of students in this district. 

The Extramural centre in the Municipal Building was organized 
at the invitation of the city administration. Two groups of 
courses were offered: one group for men in the engineering services 
of the city and another group for clerical employees. The courses 
for engineers included the Reinforced Concrete Design, Advanced 
Steel Design, Theory of Mechanics, Sewer Design, Highway Engi- 
neering, Algebra, Trigonometry, Surveying and Masonry Con- 
struction. Clerical courses included English, Secretarial Duties, 
Stenography, Statistics, Bookkeeping, Accounting and Govern- 
ment; 370 municipal employees enrolled for the courses in this 
department. 

The Extramural centre at the Washington Irving High School 
was established in order to provide adequate facilities for students 
in the departments of Home Economics, Domestic Art, Physical 
Training and Music. Through the co-operation of the Board of 
Education, the University was able to use the splendid equipment 
of the Washington Irving High School and to give pedagogical 
courses under ideal school room conditions. 

The courses given in the Extramural Division may be classified 
into the following groups: (1) courses in collegiate subjects which 
are accepted for credit in the Washington Square College; (2) 
courses in pedagogical subjects which are accepted for credit in the 
School of Pedagogy; (3) courses in commercial subjects which are 
accepted for credit in the School of Commerce; (4) courses in 
engineering subjects and clerical courses designed primarily to meet 
the needs of city employees. Courses in the last group are not, 
as a rule, equivalent to the courses given in the other departments 
of the University and cannot, therefore, be offered for University 
credit. 

The steady development of the Extramural Division indicates 
that there is a decided need for this work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James E. Lough. 

November 1, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

The enrollment in the several schools of the University for the 
year 1914-1915 was as follows: 

College of Arts and Pure Science 397 

School of Applied Science 888 

Graduate School 409 

Summer School (1914) 943 

School of Pedagogy 562 

Washington Square College 457 

School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 2,711 

University Law School 676 

Woman's Law Class 65 

University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 587 

New York State Veterinary College 13 

Grand Total 7,158 

Duplications 376 

Net Total 6,782 

The net total is 801 greater than that for 1918-1914, a gain of 
18.4 per cent. The following schools show a gain over the past 
year: namely, 

College of Arts and Pure Science 19 

School of Applied Science 54 

Graduate School 14 

Summer School 10 

School of Pedagogy 117 

Washington Square College 11 

School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 521 

University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College 53 

New York State Veterinary College 2 
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The University Law School lacked but two of the enrollment for 
1913-1914; the Woman's Law Class lacked eight. 

The distribution of students according to their home addresses 
shows representatives of thirty-nine states and territories, and of 
nineteen foreign countries and dependencies, as follows: 



States and Territories 



Alabama 


2 


Arkansas , 


3 


California , 


3 


Colorado , 


2 


Connecticut 

District of Columbia . 

Florida 


... 133 

... 11 

6 


Georgia 


3 


Idaho 


1 


Illinois 


10 


Indiana 


9 


Iowa 


7 


Kansas 


3 


Kentucky 


1 


Maine 


6 


Maryland 


7 


Massachusetts 77 


Michigan , 


9 


Minnesota 


5 



Missouri 8> 

Montana 6 

New Hampshire & 

New Jersey 902 

Greater New York 3,761 

New York State 507 

North Carolina G 

Ohio 31 

Oklahoma 2 

Pennsylvania 103 



Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
West Virginia. . 
Wisconsin 



11 
1 
4 

7 
& 
3 
5 
5 
4 



Canada 


8 


China 


7 


Colombia 


1 


Cuba 


1 


Germany 


3 


Great Britain 


3 


India 


2 


Jamaica . . ; 


1 


Japan 


9 



Foreign Countries and Dependencies 

Newfoundland 

Norway 

Palestine 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippine Islands . 

Porto Rico 

Russia 

Syria 

Venezuela 
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Officers of Instruction 
The summary of officers of instruction for the year is as follows: 



Divisions 



i* 



I 



I 



I 



College of Arts 

School of Applied Science .... 

School of Law 

School of Medicine 

School of Commerce 

Veterinary College 

Washington Square College. . 

School of Pedagogy 

Graduate School 

Summer School 

Extramural Division 

Woman's Law Class 

Administrative Divisions: 

General 

Library 

Grand Total 

Duplications 

Net Total 



25 

22 
10 
53 
IS 
10 
40 
7 



1 
8 
4 

19 
40 
10 

5 
28 

7 
91 
65 

2 



21 

18 

5 

45 

22 
2 
9 
3 
8 



8 
6 

12 
3 



51 



36 
10 



55 
54 
19 
180 
78 
22 
54 
33 
54 
91 
65 
3 

36 
10 



220 
71 



275 

84 



133 
26 



29 

2 



97 



754 
183 



149 



191 



107 



27 



97 



571 



Honorary Degrees 
The following honorary degrees were conferred in camera Janu- 
ary 28, 1915: 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

John Henry MacCracken Easton, Pa. 

DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 

Henry Noble MacCracken Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Honorary degrees were conferred at the Annual Commencement, 
June 9, 1915, as follows: 

MASTER OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Robert Ridgway New York, N. Y. 
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DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

James Oscar Boyd Paterson, N. J. 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 

Franklin Knight Lane Washington, D. C. 

William McAdoo New York, N. Y. 

Sidney Edward Mezes New York, N. Y. 

DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS 

John Huston Finley Albany, N. Y. 

Degrees in Course 

Bachelor of Arts 17 

Bachelor of Science in Pure Science 51 

Bachelor of Science in Pedagogy 1 

_ 69 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 25 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 4 

Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering 3 

Civil Engineer 6 

Mechanical Engineer 5 

44 

Doctor of Pedagogy 4 

Master of Pedagogy 11 

™ 15 
Doctor of Philosophy 12 

Doctor of Science 2 

Master of Arts 42 

Master of Science 8 

64 

Juris Doctor 22 

Master of Laws 1 

Bachelor of Laws 117 

Law School Certificate 2 

142 

Doctor of Medicine 93 

Doctor of Veterinary Surgery 2 

95 

Master of Commercial Science 7 

Bachelor of Commercial Science 201 

School of Commerce Certificate 44 

252 
Total 681 
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Publications 

The University Bulletin was issued monthly November to March 
and weekly April to June. The University Announcement series 
was expanded and was published twice a month December and 
January, weekly, February to April; twice a month, May and June; 
weekly, July and August. During 1914-1915 the Announcement 
series had twenty-nine numbers as against eighteen in 1913-1914. 
The tendency seems to be to emphasize the smaller publication 
for wide circulation. The office of publication is at Concord, N. H. 

The titles and dates of publication of each bulletin and announce- 
ment are as follows : 



The New York University Bulletin 

Volume XV, No. 1 — November, 1914 — School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance (February Courses). 

Volume XV, No. 2— December, 1914— Annual Reports (203 pages). 

Volume XV, No. 3 — January, 1915 — General Catalogue (656 pages). 

Volume XV, No. 4 — February, 1915 — Summer School (Preliminary An- 
nouncements). 

Volume XV, No. 5 — March, 1915 — School of Applied Science. 

Volume XV, No. 6 — April 1, 1915 — College of Arts and Pure Science. 

Volume XV, No. 7 — April 8, 1915 — School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance (Preliminary Announcements). 

Volume XV, No. &— April 15, 1915— Summer School. 

Volume XV, No. 9— April 22, 1915— School of Pedagogy (Department 
for Training Teachers of Backward and Defective 
Children). 

Volume XV, No. 10— April 29, 1915— Graduate School. 

Volume XV, No. 11— May 6, 1915— University Law School. 

Volume XV, No. 12— May 13, 1915— School of Pedagogy. 

Volume XV, No. 13— May 20, 1915— University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College. 

Volume XV, No. 14— May 27, 1915— Washington Square College. 

Volume XV, No. 15— June 3, 1915 — Woman's Law Class. 

Volume XV, No. 16 — June 10, 1915 — School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance. 

Volume XV, No. 17— June 17, 1915— Veterinary College. 

Volume XV, No. 18 — June 24, 1915 — Department of Journalism. 
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The New York University Announcement 

Volume II, No. 1 — December 15, 1914 — Extramural Division (Courses in 

Engineering for Municipal Employees). 
Volume II, No. 2 — December 80, 1914 — Washington Square College 

(February Courses). 
Volume II, No. 3 — January 15, 1915 — College of Arts and Pure Science 

(February-September Courses). 
Volume II, No. 4 — January 30, 1915 — School of Applied Science (February- 
September Courses). 
Volume II, No. 5 — February 5, 1915 — Summer School (Department of Art). 
Volume II, No. 0— February 12, 1915— School of Pedagogy (Psycho- 
analysis). 
Volume II, No. 7 — February 19, 1915 — Summer School (Courses for 

Teachers of Mentally Defective Children). 
Volume II, No. 8 — February 26, 1915 — Summer School (Department of 

Music). 
Volume II, No. 9 — March 5, 1915 — Summer School (Department of 

Kindergarten Education). 
Volume II, No. 10 — March 12, 1915 — Summer School (Social Sciences). 
Volume II, No. 11 — March 19, 1915 — Summer School (Department of 

Home Economics). 
Volume II, No. 12 — March 26, 1915 — Summer School (Department of 

Domestic Art). 
Volume II, No. 13 — April 2, 1915 — Summer School (Courses in Commerce). 
Volume II, No. 14 — April 9, 1915 — Summer School (Courses in Greek 

and Latin). 
Volume II, No. 15 — April 16, 1915 — College of Arts and Pure Science 

(College Commerce Course). 
Volume II, No. 16— April 23, 1915— Washington Square College (Courses 

for Normal School Graduates). 
Volume II, No. 17 — April 30, 1915 — Extramural Division (Geologic and 

Physiographic Tour of the West). 
Volume II, No. 18 — May 15, 1915 — Summer School (Courses for Teachers). 
Volume II, No. 19 — May 31, 1915 — Washington Square College (Courses 

for High School Graduates). 
Volume n. No. 20 — June 15, 1915 — University and Bellevue Hospital 

Medical College (Courses in Public Health and 

Serology). 
Volume II, No. 21 — June 30, 1915 — School of Pedagogy (Preliminary 

Announcements) . 
Volume II, No. 22 — July 7, 1915 — Extramural Division (Courses in 

Finance, Wall Street Branch). 
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Volume II, No. 23 — July 14, 1915 — Courses in Commerce and Business 

Administration. 
Volume II, No. 24— July 21, 1915— Graduate School (Research Work in 

Surgical Pathological Physiology). 
Volume II, No. 25— July 28, 1915— University and Bellevue Hospital 

Medical College (Courses in Public Health). 
Volume II, No. 26 — August 4, 1915 — Extramural Division (Department of 

Home Economics). 
Volume II, No. 27 — August 11, 1915 — School of Commerce, Accounts 

and Finance (Course in Retail Store Management). 
Volume H, No. 28 — August 18, 1915 — Announcement of the Modern 

Language Group. 
Volume II, No. 29— August 25, 1915— School of Pedagogy (Final An- 
nouncements). 

The Washington Square Building 
A rearrangement of offices, similar to that made on the eighth 
floor in 1913, was made on the ninth floor during the past summer. 
The offices of the Graduate School, School of Pedagogy, and Wash- 
ington Square College are now combined in one large office on this 
floor. The change permits greater ease in handling students. The 
auditorium of the Judson Memorial Hall has been required for one 
class in the School of Commerce, and the entire house at No. 1 
University Place has been used this year for class room and office 
space. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George C. Sprague, 

Registrar. 
August 31, 1915. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

I respectfully submit herewith my report on the University 
Library for the year 1914-1915: 

The Growth of the Library 
Total number of volumes accessioned July 1, 1915 78,901 

1913-U 191If-l& 

Total number of volumes accessioned 1,846 4,120 

Total circulation of books 6,705 11,180 

Total circulation among professors 67S 592 

Total circulation among students 6,082 10,588 

Average daily attendance 147J 234) 

Catalog cardswritten 3,208 2,451 

Books catalogued 1,796 1,898 

Received by gift 794 3,430 

Received by purchase 471 402 

Received from binding of periodicals and other material 243 229 

Received from United States Government 274 173 

Received from Carnegie Institute 22 25 

New York University theses 29 43 

New York University publications 13 12 

New York University theses for the Degree of M.A 36 

New York University theses for the Degree of M.S 4 

Pamphlets and other unbound material 1,568 pieces 

Books Received by Purchase 

Biology Fund 16 Vols, 

Crosby Classical Fund 15 

LatinFeeFund 5 

Loeb Chemical Fund 11 

Ottendorf er Germanic Library, special appropriation 4 

Economic Departmental Library, special appropriation 10 

Engineering Departmental Library, special appropriation 17 

English Departmental Library, special appropriation 210 

Reference Library, special appropriation 62 

Geology Departmental Library, special appropriation 1 

Greek Departmental Library, special appropriation 12 

History Departmental Library, special appropriation 35 

Mathematics Departmental Library, special appropriation .... 4 

402 Vols. 
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CIRCULATION 

Total Number of Books drawn out for Home Use 

1913-U 19U-15 

September 15 168 

October 459 472 

November 330 531 

December 331 412 

January 369 520 

February 515 379 

March 603 964 

April 548 660 

May 544 574 

June 26 224 



3,740 4,884 

Total Number of Books Drawn for Reference in Reading Room 

1913-U 19U-15 

September 50 267 

October 304 897 

November 289 712 

December 237 451 

January 278 440 

February 299 792 

March 601 820 

April 348 597 

May 528 1,096 

June 31 224 

2,965 6,296 
Total number of books drawn from the Menorah 
Society Library 96 

The departmental libraries in the Chemical laboratory, Physics 
laboratory and Biology laboratory, contain the best and latest 
books for practical use. Consequently the record of the circulation 
does not include the actual number of books used in the Science 
departments. 

The most notable acquisition of the year was the library of 
Professor William Kendall Gillett, which was presented to the 
University by Mrs. William Kendall Gillett and Professor Gillett's 
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brother, Dr. Charles R. Gillett. This library consists of two thou- 
sand, eight hundred and ninety-five bound volumes and one hundred 
and seventy-eight unbound volumes and pamphlets. 

The library recently received from Mrs. Charles M. Boerman of 
Ponce, Porto Rico, ninety-seven volumes and twenty-five pamphlets 
from the library of her late husband, Charles M. Boerman, a 
graduate of the New York University Law School, Class of 1891. 

Mrs. Frederick Sneed presented forty-four books on Architecture 
to the Library of the School of Applied Science. 

Our former Dean, Dr. Francis Hovey Stoddard, gave to the 
English Departmental Library one hundred and thirty-two volumes, 
many of which are valuable as textbooks. 

Among the notable additions to the book collections are the 
Cyclopedia of American Government, the recent volumes of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James Hastings, 
the first twelve volumes of the New International Encyclopedia, 
the latest edition of Harper's Encyclopedia of United States History, 
ten volumes, and fifty volumes of the Cornhill Magazine, 1860-1884. 

The Intercollegiate Menorah Society has placed in the library a 
collection of sixty volumes, arranged by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. This collection includes books of Jewish 
history and literature and modern problems and is for the use of 
students and all interested persons. 

The librarian of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Dr. Ralph W. Tower, has lent to this library for an indefinite 
period of time several thousand volumes and pamphlets to be used 
in the Department of Geology. Dr. J. Edmund Woodman, head of 
the Department of Geology, was instrumental in obtaining this 
loan from Dr. Tower. 

One hundred and sixty-one volumes were purchased for the 
English Departmental library. These books have been in constant 
use. During the College year more than one-half of the books in 
circulation have been used by students taking the English course. 

The average daily attendance has increased 75 per cent over last 
year's daily attendance. 

Through the system of inter-library loans, books have been 
exchanged with the libraries of The University of Chicago, University 
of Pennsylvania, University of Cincinnati, Columbia University, 
Yale University, Harvard University, Albion College, and New 
York Public Library. 

12 
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New York University 



Expenditure* 

PAID FOB BOOKS 

For the General Library, special appropriation $879.38 

For the Classical Library, Crosby Classical Fund 24.81 

FortheLoeb Chemical Library, Loeb Chemical Fund 88.41 

PAID FOB BINDINGS 

For the General library $828.10 

FortheLoeb Chemical Library 87.86 

PAID FOB PERIODICALS 

For the General Library $455 .55 

For the Loeb Chemical library 174.42 

For supplies 128.87 

For salaries of assistants 884 . 16 

For incidental expenses 80.71 

Receipts 

Library fines $73.81 

Thesis Deposit Fund 9.40 

William Kendall Gillett Memorial Library Fund 10.00 



July] 
Mr. F. U. Adams 


€h 
I, 191* 
1 
115 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
5 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 

2,895 
4 
1 
8 


ifts 

-July 1, 1915 
Mr.F.M.Hueffer 1 


Mrs. Charles M. Boerman . . . 


C. I. Hudson & Co 1 


Mr. H. B. Bradbury 

Mr. Edward P. Buffet 


Estate of Rev. S. M. Jackson 1 
Dr. T. F. Jones 1 


Mr. F. L. Bullard. . 


R. J. Kimball & Co 1 


Mr. Joshua Block 


Mr. G. F. Kunz 1 


Dr E. J. Clapp 


Rev. A. H. Limouze 8 


Miss Belle Corwin 


MQr. James Loeb 1 


Rev. C. E. Corwin 


Mr. R. H. McCartney 1 


Miss M. E. Coville 


Prof. L. M. McLouth 3 


Mr. J. S- de Bennevill« T . T . . . 


Mrs. J. C. Martin 1 


Mr. Finley M. Foster 

Dr. C. R. Gillett 


Mr. Hudson Maxim 1 


Mr. W. H. Maxwell 1 


William Kendall Gillett Memo- 


Dr. Lawrence Mills 4 


rial Library 

Mrs. Bolton Hall 


Dr. A. H. Nason 1 


Mr. R.H. North 1 


Prof. Alexander Haring 

Dr. A.E.Hill 


Mrs. A. R.Page 1 

Mr. W. Otto Partisch 1 
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Mr. Henry D. Patten 1 

Dr. H. N. Pfeiffer 1 

G. P. Putnam's Sons 1 

Mr. J. F. Randolph 1 

Mr. S.G.Rich 5 

Mr. F. W. Ripley 2 

Mr. Lindsay Russell 1 

Mrs. Frederick Sneed. ...... 44 

Dr. Charles H. Snow 1 

Stewart & Co 1 

Mr. W. D. Stiger 1 

Dr. F. H. Stoddard 132 

Dr. F. H. Vizetelly 1 

Rev. E. A. Wasson 1 

Prof. F. E. Wilkins 12 

Mr. Andrew D. White 1 

Mr. Albert Willis 1 

Brown University 1 

Bryn Mawr College Thesis 

Ph.D 5 

Columbia University 2 

Cornell University 1 

Edinburgh University 1 

Harvard University 1 

Melbourne University 1 

Polytechnic Institute 1 

Princeton University 2 

Princeton University Thesis 

PhD 10 

Royal Acad . of Medicine 1 

University of Buenos Aires . . 1 

University of California 5 

University of Chicago 1 

University of Illinois 2 

University of London S 

University of Manchester. ... 1 

University of Michigan 10 

University of Missouri Thesis 

PhJD 1 

University of St. Andrews .... 1 

University of Tasmania 1 



University of Wisconsin Thesis 
Ph.D 4 

Waseda University, Tokyo. . . 2 

Williams College 1 

Yale University Class of 70 . . 1 

Yale University Library 2 

Alberta Dep't of Education . . 1 

American Acad, of Political 
Science 2 

Amer. Assoc, of International 
Conciliation 8 

Amer. Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 2 

Amer. Irish Historical Soc 2 

American Press, Beirut, Syria 2 

Amer. Seen, and Hist. Preser- 
vation Soc 

Amer. Soc. of International 
law 

Amer. Soc. of M.E 

Andiron Club 

Bellevue Allied Hospitals .... 

Bohemia National Alliance. . . 

Boston Public Service Comm . 

Bronx Parkway Comm 

City of Buenos Aires 

Chemists Club 

Civil Service Comm., Colorado 

Colorado Tax Comm 

Conference of Amer. Rabbis. . 

Finance Forum of Y. M. C. A. . 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. . . 

General Educational Board . . . 

Hale Memorial Fund 

High School Teachers Assoc. . . 

Holland Soc. of N.Y 

Iowa Board of R. R. Comm . . . 

Government of Japan 

Japan Soc 

Government of Korea 

Lincoln Publishing Co 
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City of Los Angeles (Cal.) ... 1 
Mass. Public Service Comm. . . 1 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. . 1 
National Conference of Chari- 
ties 1 

National Education Assoc 2 

National Terra Cotta Soc 1 

Portland, Maine 1 

Royal Soc. of Canada 1 

Soc. for Promotion of Eng. 

Educ 1 

Trinity Church, N. Y. City ... 2 

Union Club, N.Y. City 1 

U. S. Brewer's Assoc 1 



University Club, N. Y. City . . 1 

World Peace Foundation 8 

N. Y. City Bd. of Aldermen . . 10 
N. Y. City Bd. of Estimate & 

Apportionment 1 

N. Y. City Public Char. 

Comm 2 

N. Y.Public Library 2 

N.Y. State Court 2 

N. Y. State, Educ. Dept. of . . 1 

N. Y. State, Labor Dept. of . . 1 

University of the State of N.Y. 1 

N. Y. State Pension Comm. . . 1 

N. Y. State Engineers 2 



Summer School 
July 5-August 13, 1915 

ATTENDANCE 

The average number of readers daily, 8 a.m.-6 p.m 188 

The average number of readers daily, 7 p.m.-9 p.m 21 

CIRCULATION 

Volumes issued for home use 647 

Volumes issued for reference in reading room 859 

Respectfully submitted, 

Belle Corwin. 

November 1, 1914. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 

COMMITTEE OF THE LAW FACULTY 

IN CHARGE OF THE LAW 

LIBRARY 

To the Chancellor of the University: 
Dear Sir: 

I beg leave to enclose you herewith my report as Secretary of 
the Committee of the Law Faculty in charge of the Law Library 
for the year ending July 1, 1915. 

Two important matters are brought to your attention. 

First: The continued and increased use of the Library by the 
student body. 

Second: The importance of providing more space for the 
Library within the immediate future. We have practically reached 
a condition where, within the next year, we shall have to store 
books outside of the Library. I again call your attention to the 
recommendations made by me in 1912. 

Library Report 
For the year July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915 

Volumes in library July 1, 1914 24,753 

Accessions for present year 

by purchase 685 

by gift 26 

volumes now in library 25,414 

Accession value July 1, 1914 $66,864 .40 

Accession value for present year 

by purchase 2,646. 11 

by gift 73.00 

Total accession value to date $69,583 .51 
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Important accessions from July 1, 19 W> to July 1, 1916 

Canadian Criminal Cases, 20 vols, and Digest $150.00 

Jones on Liens, 2 vols. 



84.00 



Moore on Carriers, 3 vols. 

Branson Instruction to 

Juries, 1 vol. 

Columbia Jurist \ ,_ . A A . , OA ^ 

i- y. i_. t m- c 10 vols, at $3 each 80.00 

Columbia Law Times J 

White Leading Cases in Equity, 2 vols 22.50 

Stroud's Judicial Dictionary, 2 vols 12.75- 

Odger's Common Law of England, 2 vols 15.00 

Central Law Journal, 20 vols, at $8.50 each 70.00 

White on Corporations, 1 vol 10.00 



$844.2* 



Gifts from July 1, 19U, to July 1, 1915 

U. S. Citer Digest Co., 1 vol $5.00 

Dean Clarence D. Ashley, 7 vols 10.50 

Secretary of State, 2 vols, at $1 each 2.00 

Hon. Michael Conry, 1 vol 1 .00 

Prof. L. J. Tompkins, 3 vols 10.50 

Prof. F. H. Sommer, 2 vols 5.00 

Prof. F. A. Erwin, 2 vols 8.50 

Lawyers Co-operative Pub. Co., 7 vols, at $5 each 85 .00 

American Bar Association, 1 vol 50 

Total, 26 vols $73.00 

Volumes taken from loan desk during academic year, 

October 1,1914, to June 1, 1915 15,497 

An increase over last year of 482 

Volumes rebound from July 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915 658 

Cost of rebinding $284.50 

Average cost per volume $0.35} 

This is a much larger number than last year, as the volumes sent 

August 1 are included in this report. 



Assistants in the Library 

Miss May A. Myers, Assistant in Charge, 
Cornelius C. Moore, First Assistant. 
Platt K. Wiggins, Second Assistant. 
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Salaries Paid 

To Miss Myers $900 

To Mr. Moore 320 and tuition in Law School 

To Mr. Wiggins 80 and tuition in Law School 



Respectfully submitted, 

Leslie J. Tompkins. 
November 1, 1915. 

•Committee of the Faculty: Clarence D. Ashley, 

Leslie J. Tompkins, 
Thaddeus D. Kenneson. 
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